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MISSISSIPPI'S FIRST BANK- 
Its Relationship to the Harly Years of Banking 
in the United States and the Old Southwest 


By 


Re C. WEEMS, JR. 
Dean, School of Business and Industry 
NOTE: The article that follows is a product of the 
euthor's extensive study of early American financial 
history, particularly of the Southwestern region, per- 


formed in connection with his research in the history 
of the Bank of Mississippi. 


The Bank of the Mississippi was the first bank established in that area of the 
original United States roughly coincident with the present states of Alabama and 
Mississippi. Its charter, an official act of the General Assembly of the Mississippi 
Territory, was approved by Governor David Holmes on December 23, 1809. On June 10, 
1811, after the initial sale of stock and the acquisition of at least $21,655.80 in 
specie, the institution began a regular commercial banking in Natcheze2 Its office 
was located on Front (now Canal) street in_a small reconditioned building which 
faced toward the nearby Mississippi River.? On February 4, 1818, immediately after 
the Mississippi Territory became a state, the bank was made the official Bank of: 
the State of Mississippi, receiving a monopoly upon all of Mississippi's banking 
activities. It enjoyed this exclusive privilege until it ceased operations as a 
commercial bank on December 31, 1831. From 1818 through 1831 the parent dank 
maintained sizeable branches at Port Gibson and Woodville, and for a short period 
in 1831 it operated a branch in Vicksburg. During its entire active life of more 
than twenty years, this institution enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
bank in Mississippi. 


* s a s ¢ 


The Bank of the Mississippi mst be related to the development of banking in 


the United Stat.s as a wnoie. This is a difficult thing to do, the problem lying 
not so much in a lack of information concerning the Mississippi institution, but 
rather in the limited knowledge of early United States banking, particularly with 
respect to the banks chartered by the states. Another obstacle makes evaluation 
of early United States banking somewhat difficult: a fundamental difference in 
character between it and present day banking. In the case of practically all of 
the early banks, "the process of extending credit resulted in an enlargement of 
bank note circulation and not, as at present, in an enlargement of deposits. 

When loans were made, the borrowers customarily received the amount in bank notes. 
These notes transmitted from hand to hand constituted the greater part of the 
public's means of monetary payment. Today when banks meke loans (or purchase 
securities) they enter the amount in the deposit accounts of the borrowers (or 
sellers of the securities) and the expansion of bank credit becomes reflected in 
an enlarged volume of bank deposits. These deposits, transferred by check from 
hand to hand, constitute the greater part of the public's means of monetary pay= 
ment."© As a result of the early method of bank credit extension, the balance 
sheets of the banks of 1781--1844 are not entirely comparable to those of banks of 
today. ; 





1 

Mississippi, Code (1824), 465-68. 
2 Benk of the Mississippi, Journal of the Directors* Chest, 1811-1812. Hereafter records of ths 
territorial Benk of the Mississippi and of the Bank of the State of Mississippi will be cited as 
"Benk of Miss." 


Adams County, Deed Book, G, 227229. 4 Mississippi, Code (1848), 309-10. 
5 Mississippi Territory, Lews (1816), pp. 42-53. ‘There was one other bank which heid a Mississippi 
Territorial charter for a period of two months end twenty-one days. The Planters® and Machanics’ 
Benk of Huntsville, Mississippi Territory, was authorized by en act of the General Assembly dated 
December 11,1816.. Huntsville became a part of the Alabeme Territory on March 1, 1817. There is 
little See that this bank conducted en active benking business under Mississippi Territorial 
jurisdiction. 


6 "Historical Introduction," Board of Governor's of the Federal Reserve Syst>m, Banking 


Studies, Te 1 





TABIE I 


Growth in Numbers and Capital Stock of State Chartered Banks As Compared. 
With Federally Chartered Banks in the United States, 1780-1845a 





NUMBERS OF BANKS TOTAL CAPITAL STOCK OF BANKS 
STATE BANKS = FEDERAL BANKS STATE BANKS § FEDERAL BANKS 











0.0 0.0¢ 
2.1 0.0¢ 
2.5 0,0 
9.0 


COP PHOrEEHOge 


) 
3 

4 
22 
208 
307 
330 
704 
1 
107 








> Jemary 1, each year, is the approximate date for the figures given. 
© Comparable figures are not available for the years 178, 1805, 1810, and 1825. 
@ The Benk of North America is included in the figures for state banks. 


© The Bank of the United States was still in existence with a capital of 35 million dollars, but it had 
become a state bank. 





Sources of data: J. J. Knox, A History of Banking in the United States, Bradford Rhodes and Company, New 
York, 1900, 307-12. ‘This reference cites other sources as follows: for the years 1784, 1790, 1795 end 

» Blodgett’s Economica, and the United States Treasury, Report, January 3, 1836; for the years 1811, 
1815, 1820, end 1830, Albert Gellatin, Considerations on the e stems of the United 


mey and Benki 
States, pp. 45-53; for 1835, 1840, and 1645, ElIfott's Funding System, p. 1176, sO returns 
the Comp by 4 


troller of t he Currency 


® Both the mmbers and the capital stock of the state banks were mch larger then the figures given here. Knox 
seys, “It is necessary to state” that the returns from which the figures were compiled were “purely voluntary" 
end that the resulting statistics were therefore “very incomplete." He indicates further that the figures 
Ft i ea “the best information available inregard to the State banking institutions." (J.J. Knox, Ope cit., 


TABLE II 


Growth in Numbers of State Banks in the United States, by 
Geographical Areas, 1780-1830 





EASTERN SOUTHEASTERN SOUTHWESTERN?  wESTERN 
STATES STATES STATES STATES 





ae a ea ee Ky., Ala, Ohio, Mich., 
L.,) —_ kk oe ee 
Pao, Ma, N. C., Ss. C. ‘ . Miss. Mo. 





14 

3 1 
92 116 
7 


170 117 23 


p Jmuary i, each year is the aporoximate date of the figures given. 


Outstending differences in banking performance call for the separation of the Southwestern States into 
upper and lower divisions. 


Source: W. M. Gouge, The Curse of Peper, Money end Banking; er a Short History of Banking in the United States 
of America (1833), The figures for 1700-1810 are compiled from a list of banks appearing on pages 15 ani 16, 
The list 1. preceded by the following note: “In Vol. III of the Amrican Edition of the Edinburgh Cyclopedia, 
published in 1813, the following table is given "to exhibit in one view the names of the Banks mst deserving 
of notice, the time of their institution, and the amount of their cepital.® The table is not complete tut it 
shows the time in which the Banking System was introduced into the different states." 

The figures for 1815-1830 are adapted from a table on page 61 , and show the net mamber of banks in actual 
operation, i.e. with deductions for banks which went out of business completely. 
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In spite of the limitations in data and the differences between early and modern 
United States banking, it has been possible to construct a rough but informative frame- 
work of banking developments in the United States from 1781 through 1844. If due al- 
lowance is made for sketchiness and also for the fact that the data concerning the 
state banks are very incomplete, this structure proves to be a useful device for re~ 
lating Mississippi's first bank to United States banking as a whole. 

The first step in the presentation of this perfunctory outline of early United 
States banking is Table I, which shows the growth of state banks and the growth of 
federally chartered banks from 1780 through 1845. Growth is measured in terms of 
numbers of institutions and also in the total amounts of capital stock. Intervals. 
are as near to five years as the basic data will permit. From this table, one fact 
stands out clearly. Throughout most of the period, the state banks exceeded the 
federally chartered institutions both in numbers and in capital stock. It is appafent 
that the only time the first or second banks of the United States ever exceeded the 
state banks in capital stock was for a few years following the creation of the first 
Bank of the United States in 1791. Also, it is evident that from this date forward, 
the trend of banking growth was strongly in favor of the state banks. By 1835, only 
a year before the expiration of the federal charter of the second Bank of the United 
States, the resources of the state banks were more than six times those of the federal- 
ly chartered institution. The superiority of the state banks in size and mumbers is 
even greater than that shown in the table, for the state banking data employed def 
initely do not represent all the state banks in the United States. 

Also shown in Table 1 is the fact that the state banks enjoyed two periods of 
very rapid growth. Both of them seem to have been related to the course followed 
by federal banking. The first came after the expiration of the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States in 1811, State banks in the ensuing four years more than 
doubled in number and almost doubled in capital stock. The second period took place 
after October 1, 1833, on which date the United States Treasury began to withdraw its 
deposits from the second Bank of the United States. 

In the following brief account of early banking in the United States the 
federally chartered institutions are presented first because they offer a simple and. 
satisfactory introduction. There were only three such institutions, They followed 
one another in close succession, covering almost completely the first fifty years 
of banking in this country, and they exercised a large degree of control over the 
growth and development of the numerous state banks. 


THE FEDERALLY CHARTERED BANKS 


The bank of North America, which began operations in Philadelphia in 1872,was 
the first federally chartered bank and also the "first bank in a modern sense" to 
do business in the United States.’ “Aside from its governmental connections," the 
operations of the bank were "distinctly commercial," arising from bag practice of 


Philadelphia merchants of "lending and borrowing among themselves."% The bank's 
governmental connections led it into the performance of a few of the functions of 

a@ national bank. Its services in this respect seem to have been limited to the 
closing years of the Revolutionary War, when it is credited with a major accomplish- 
ment in assisting the financing of the Confederation Government. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war the government began to dispose of its stock in the bank, and after 
1783 owned no shares at all and demanded very little in the way of national banking 
services. Although on December 30, 1781, the Bank of North America had received a 
perpetual charter under the Articles of Confederation, this federal charter was not 
confirmed after the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. By 1790 the Bank of North 
America had practically severed official connections with the federal government and 
was operating under state charters of Pennsylvania and Delaware. Actually, the total 





7 Bray Hammond, op. cit., 5-6. 
8 Idem, 
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time the bank had operated exclusively under its federal charter was "three months 

in 1782, and about two years between 1785 and 1787."9 Alexander Hamilton, upon becom 
ing Secretary of the Treasury in 1790, strongly favored a central bank. After seri- 
ously considering the possibility of having the Bank of North America fill this role, 
he concluded that its principles of operation would have to be altered. This thought 
was conveyed to the managers of the bank but they failed to respond, thus providing 
the opportunity, so much wanted by Hamilton, of creating a real national bank. 

The Bank of the United States, the brain child of Alexander Hamilton, was aut— 
horized to begin business on February 25, 1791, and to run until March 4, 1811. It 
seems to have been "very well managed" and "of great benefit to the Government and 
to the people at large". 11 It is credited with having exerted a conserative and 
restraining influence upon the steadily increasing mumbers of state and private banks, 
an accomplishment_in which its proportionately "lerge scale of operations" was of 
great assistance./2 A bill to renew the bank's charter was defeated by the narrowest 
margin, reflecting "the self-interest of the State banks" and the opinions of 
citizens that "Congress had no constitutional authority" to charter such a bank, 1 
A branch of this first Bank of the United States operated in New Orleans from Jamuary 
1805 until March 4, 1811, and portions of the Mississippi Territory were included in 
its area of influence. 

The second Bank of the United States began operations on Jamuary 17, 1817, and 
its charter was to run until March 3, 1836. The opening of the institution followed 
a six-year period during which no national bank was in operation. Relying solely 
on the state banks, the federal government had attempted to finance an expensive 
war by means of loans and notes of state corporations over which it had no controle 
"In so doing it had converted an irredeemable paper issued by the irresponsible 
institutions into national currency by assisting its circulation and encouraging its 
expansion, "15 Under these highly inflationary circumstances there had come about 
large increases in the number and resources of state banks, many of which institutions 
were unable to cope with the impending post-war deflation. The second Bank of the 
United States was created in the midst of these difficulties, and its initial activ 
ities were more akin to the previous expansionary policies of the state banks than to 
a planning for post-war financial adjustments which were certain to come. Beginning 
in 1819, under the leadership of Langdon Cheves, the bank became a stabilizing and 
conservative institution, and continued in this tradition after 1823, with Nicholas 
Biddle as president. Throughout its life, the second Bank of the United States "en- 
countered intense opposition, notably on constitutional and political grounds." 

The climax came with the presidential campaign of 1832, during which rechartering 
became a national issue. President Andrew Jackson, acting upon what he felt was a 
mandate from the people, reduced sharply the importance of the bank and removed it 
from its official pedestal by ordering the government deposits transferred to other 
institutions, beginning after October 1, 1833. The bank continued operations under 
federal charter until the expiration date, March 3, 1836, and thereafter under a 
newly acquired Pennsylvania state charter. 1? Following the crisis of 1837, the his- 
tory of the bank was a "most disastrous one." In 1841, the bank was an admitted fail- 
ure and by 1843, "its shares were quoted at 17/8 per cent."18 Branches of the bank 
which served portions of Mississippi during the existence of the federal charter were 
as follows: New Orleans, 1817-1836; Mobile, 1823-1836; and Natchez, 1830-1836. 





9 7. J. Knox, A History of Banking in the United States, 35. 
2 Tbid., pp. OD 306. 

Ge, pe 3 ° 

Hammond, op. cit., Pe Jeo 

13 Idem. 
14 Stephen A. Caldwell, A Benking History of Louisiana, 28. 
15 John J. Knox, op. cit., 49: 
16 Bray Hammond, Op. Cites Po Vics 
12 J. J. Knox, op, Cite, PPc 51-79. 
19 Thia. p. 79. 














THE BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE FEDERALLY CHARTERED BANKS 


The Bank of the Mississippi was authorized to begin operations on December 23, 
1809, far too late to have patronized the Bank of North America in its original role 
of national bank. This date did precede by a little more than a year the termination 
of the charter of the first Bank of the United States. The existence of the latter 
institution with its strong branch at New Orleans was no doubt assuring and helpful 
to the superintendents of the Mississippi bank while they were attempting to get 
their institution into operation. Their acquisition of better than twenty thousand 
dollars in specie prior to the bank's opening on June 10, 1811, indicates the solid 
assistance which was rendered by the strong financial support from New Orleans. When 
the Bank of the United States ceased operations on March 3, 1811, the process of or- 
ganization of the Bank of the Mississippi was largelycompleted. There is little doubt 
that the managers of the local bank would have welcomed the continuance of the branch 
of the federally chartered institution at New Orleans, for soon after the national 
bank passed out of the picture the other New Orleans institutions failed to supply 
the type of accommodations needed by the Natchez bank. In fact, the loss of national 
banking facilities, in New Orleans in 1811 removed a major support from the initial 
development of sound banking in Mississippi, for Natchez citizens continued to look 
to New Orleans as their financial capital. 

Fortunately for Mississippi, the lack of sound banking at New Orleans did not 
result in sympathetic banking wealmesses in Natchez; instead, it stimlated the 
managers of the Mississippi bank toward a policy of maintaining financial strength 
independently of New Orleans. This independence was at first characterized by the 
determination of the Natchez bank to maintain its reserves in the form of specie in 
its own vaults. As a result, there was little accumlation of balances with any of 
the New Orleans institutions. When specie drain on the Mississippi bank became more 
than the institution could bear without outside aid, it finally turned to the New 
Orleans banks and the results were bitterly disappointing. After several substantial 
shipments of gold and silver to the Mississippi bank, the banks of New Orleans sus— 
pended specie payment. In so doing they were among the first in the United States 
to suspend during the War of 1812, the actual date being April, 1814.19 The records 
of the Mississippi bank show the disappointment of the managers. Very few transac= 
tions are indicated with New Orleans institutions for several months following the 
date of suspension. 

The Bank of the Mississippi immediately established a new but expensive source 
of specie supply, most probably in Cincinnati, and specie payments were maintained 
until December. Even then, the directorate did not admit the impossibility of con- 
timing but claimed its action was based upon patriotic reasons. It was attempting 
to prevent gold from going into the hands of international smegglers. However, it 
is doubtful if the bank could have continued to maintain payments on its own, for 
by this time all_ the banks in the country except those of New England had suspended 
specie payment. 

Although the Bank of the Mississipp: had one of the shortest periods of suspension 
of any of the southern banks, it might not nave suspended at all if it could have 
counted on the support of a federally chartered bank with a branch at New Orleans. 
Strongly in evidence is the proud independent spirit shown by the managers of the 
Natchez bank, In the performance record of their new bank they had outshone New Ore 
leans, the rival city of Natchez since 1723. There can be little doubt that this 
fine accomplishment of the Mississippi bank had a permanently lasting effect upon 
the character and strength of the institution, and this, in turn, may have been de 
3a part at least to the absence of a branch of a federally chartered bank at New Or- 
leans from 1811 to 1816, 





19 Bank of Miss., “Memria] of the Board of Directors," August 5, 1831. 
» Bank of Miss., "Ledger", B (1814-1817). 
1 Bank of Miss., “Memorial ....," September 5, 1831. 





The opening of a second Bank of the United States on January 17, 1817, was appar- 
entiy pleasing to the directors of the Bank of the Mississippi. Immediately an account 
was opened with the branch in New Orleans and it was maintained contimously during 
the entire period that both institutions were active. The Mississippi bank also main- 
tained intermittent accounts of lesser importance at the offices of the Bank of the 
United States in Philadelphia, Lexington, and Louisville. Relationships with the 
parent bank and all of the branches seem to have been very satisfactory. The estab- 
lishment of the branch of the Bank of the United States at Mobile in 1828 does not 
seem to have been opposed in any way by the owners and managers of the Mississippi 
bank. Even the establishment of a branch in Natchez itself in 1830 was received by 
the administration of the local bank as much from a standpoint of cooperation as of 
competition, for the demand for loans on the part of the local citizens was far in 
excess of that which could be supplied by the Bank of the State of Mississippi. How= 
ever, the bank's owners and managers did feel that the state legislature in extending 
its invitation to the federal bank to establish a Mississippi branch, was vrigjating 
the spirit of the monopoly privilege it had granted to the local state bank. 

On February 4, 1818, just thirteen months after the Bank of the United States 
began operations, the Bank of the Mississippi became the official Bank of the State 
of Mississippi, with the exclusive privilege of conducting all the banking business 
within the state. For fourteen years, these two official banks of the nation and 
state conducted concurrent banking businesses, which were remarkably similar in many 
ways. What one was to the United States, the other resembled closely in relationship 
to Mississippi. Both were private institutions, partially owned and influenced by 
the governments under whose laws they were chartered. Both operated offices of de- 
posit and discount in other than their home cities. Both were identified largely 
with conservative, though not always unselfish, policies. Both met their ultimate 
defeats on very nearly the same dates, and at the hands of political enemies who 
were strongly opposed to concentrated control of banking facilities, It was the 
radical element led by Andrew Jackson which won the political victories in both the 
United States and Mississippi, in 1828 and again in 1832. The Bank of the State of 
Mississippi lost its political battle for survival in 1831, agreeing to cease banking 
operations on December 31, 1831, but the deadline for liquidation was set at December 
31, 1837 and later extended to December 31, 1843. 23 In like manner, the Bank of the 
United States lost its political battle on a national scale in 1832. and suffered the 
loss of its official position as the chief financial instrument of the government on 
October 1, 1833. While it was not forced to liquidate, it contracted its operations 
sharply as corepnnens deposits were withdrawn, and it lost its federal charter on 
March 3, 1836.2 


THE STATE BANKS: GROWTH IN NUMBERS AND CAPITAL STOCK 


The Bank of North America, previously mentioned as the first federally chartered 
bank, must also receive the distinction of being the first state chartered bank, The 
State of Pennsylvania issued it a charter on March 26, 1782, less than three months 
after it received its United States charter. This action was talken because the bank's 
administration feared that the federal charter would not be considered sufficient 
authority for the conduct of a regular commercial banking business within the state. 
Additional state charters were procured from Massachusetts in 1782 and Delaware in 
1786. With the exception of the period of war financing, 1782-1784, it seems that 
the bank was regarded as being more nearly a regular commercial penk than an in=- 
stitution associated with national financial policy. The Massacmsetts Bank, char~ 
tered on February 7, 1784, was the second state bank in the United States and it was 
evidently intended that its operations in Massaclsetts would supercede those of the 
Bank of North America. The third state bank was the Bank of New York, which began 
business without a charter later in the same year, receiving one eventually on March 





22 Bank of Miss., "Memorial....," August 5, 1631. 
23 Miss.) Code, 1848, 310. 


24 Je Sy Knox ope cit. 71-79. 
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25, 1791. A fourth state bank, the Bank of Maryland, was chartered during the year 
1790 and went into business in the early months of 1791.25 

The creation of the Bank of the United States in 1791 was followed almost imme- 
diately by the establishment of about ten or eleven new state banks.2© After this 
sudden wave, the growth was much slower and steadier, averaging about two net addi- 
tions yearly for the next decade, or until 1801, and about six net annual additions 
thereafter until the termination of the charter of the first Bank of the United 
States in 1811. The first thirty years of United States banking resulted in an ap- 
proximate total of only 88 operating banks as of January 1, 1811.27 

From 1812 through 1815 the demand for currency and bank credit resulting from 
the War of 1812, and the fact that state banks were the only source of currency sup- 
ply made the establishment of new banks a highly profitable venture. By 1816, the 
mumber of banks in the United States had grown to 246, and the expansion was contin~ 
uing at a rapid rate, thus postponing the inevitable post-war deflation.28 The be- 
ginning of operations of the second Bank of the United States on January 7, 1817, 
came on the "very verge of a great monetary crisis,"29 Unfortunately, the bank did 
not utilize its full great influence and power toward the achievement of national 
financial stability, and the restoration of economic strength. 

The unusual growth of state banks came to a sudden halt with the financial crisis 
of 1818-1519, which was soon followed by a change toward conservative management on 
the part of the Bank of the United States. In 1820 state banks numbered 307, and 
from then until Jamary 1, 1830, the net gain in numbers and resources was very con- 
servative, amounting to only 23 institutions. 

As the campaign year of 1832 approached, the general principle of federal banking 
was being challenged in ever increasing degree. Prospective organizers of state banks 
began to recognize the fact that conservative banking might soon be abandoned if the 
charter of the Bank of the United States were terminated, and that an opportunity for 
great profits would exist similar to that which occurrred with the end of the first 
federal bank. As the presidential campaign progressed, it became more apparent that 
Jackson could not compromise on the banking question, yet the die was not finally 
cast until a few days before October 1, 1833, when that date was definitely established 
as the beginning of the diversion of governmental funds to the state banks,.39 Both 
conservative and radical joined in the mad expansion in numbers of banks. Even the 
arch-conservative knew that state-banks would need to expand in order to prevent great 
general credit contraction. The radical saw an opportunity of using political connec- 
tions to have federal deposits placed in his bank; in some cases he was able to start 
business with very little. 

The results of the rapid creation of new state banks may be seen by reference to 
Table I, The mumbers of state banks increased from 330 in 1830 to 704 in 1835, and 
to 901 in 1840. Total capital stock also increased from 145.2 millions in 1830 to 
231.3 millions in 1835 and to 358.4 millions in 1840. This period of almost uncon- 
trolled bank credit expansion ended in a great nation-wide crisis in 1837, and the 
ensuing drastic deflation extended well into the 1840's. As may be seen in Table I, 
the mumber of state banks and the capital employed in these institutions decreased 
sharply by 1845. 


THE STATE BANKS: GEOGRAPHICAL GROWTH PATTERN 
The pattern of the geographical expansion in numbers of state banking institutions 


from 1780 to 1830 is shown in Table II, The purpose in presenting these figures is to 
show the chronological relationship between the initial development of banks of the 





2) J. J. Knox, op. cit., pp 306, 470-71. 
26 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
A Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 261. 








29 J.-J. Knox, op. cits pe 57- 
3° Thid., De. eo: 





southwestern portion of the United States and in the rest of the country. The 
original banking center of the United States was the Philadelphia~Boston-New York 
area, which, because of an early start and a strategic location with respect to 
trade, continued to lead the other sections. From there the pattern of bank es- 
tablishment ranged outward to the other New England and Eastern states; then to 
the remainder of the Atlantic seaboard, and finally to the Southwestern and West- 
ern states. 

Roughly speaking, initial banking developments in the five sections may be 
grouped into three ten-year periods, an observation which may be verified by con- 
sulting Table 2. The first, from 1780 to 1790, includes only the New England 
states and the Eastern states; the second, from 1790 to 1800, includes also the 
Southeastern states; and the third, from 1800 to 1810, includes, in addition, the 
Southwestern and Western states. Iater developments with respect to establishment. 
of numbers of new banking institutions and also with respect to evolutionary chang- 
es in principles of operation and supervision, continued to follow to a notable ex- 
tent this geographical and chronological pattern. 

One searches almost in vain for conclusive evidence which would indicate that 
any one section of the country enjoyed a decidedly superior character of banking 
during the first fifty years of United States banking history. The eminent posi- 
tion obtained by the New England banks is indeed a most notable factor, but these 
banks were good in comparison with contemporary institutions ten to twenty years 
younger. Throughout all the areas there were good and bad banks, and there seems 
to have been a tendency toward bad banks in the early stages of banking develop- 
ments in each area. Comparisons of later years do, indeed, show strong banks in. 
New England and the Eastern states, followed by those of more moderate strength 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and by those of still weaker character in the South- 
western and Western states. Inasmuch as the development of banking character 
seems to have followed related chronological and geographical growth patterns, 
these occurrences suggest a."coming of age" idea as much as that of geographical 
superiority. Each area seems to have gone through peiods of early banking diffi- 
culties, from which lessons were learned which later contributed to sounder bank~ 
ing structures. This is particularly evident in the case of the Southwestern 
states. Undoubtedly, the disastrous banking experiences of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see contributed to the later stability of banks in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, 


THE STATE BANKS: TYPES OF BANKING 


A primary characteristic of the first fifty years of state banking in the 
United States is a tremendously wide diversification of banking types. There 
existed at the same time state-chartered institutions, and private banks operating 
without charters. There also existed banks owned and operated entirely by indi- 
vidual states, and others operated with varying degrees of state ownership and 
control. Some banks operated under laws designed and drawn up specifically for 
them, others under general banking laws, and still others under general statues 
not designed for banking. Some applied their own code of banking operations, 
which in many cases proved to be sound; others had no intention of meeting the 
normal obligations imposed upon a bank. These types were well distributed geo= 
graphically, although there seems to have been a tendency in the Southwest and 
West toward banks "of the state," each operating in part on funds supplied by 
a state. , 


One of the most satisfactory statements concerning the relationship between 
banking successes and banking types has been made by Knox. It shifts the emphasis 
decidely away from the importance of type, pointing out that probably the most im- 
portant factor in the success of early banks was whether or not there was an un- 
derlying economic need for them. Most of the banks which failed were institutions 
which created a great oversupply of artificial credit long before the actual pro- 
ductivity of their areas had been established. This statement is as follows: 





Which one of these systems was the best has been left very 
much in doubt. In some States the purely State management of a’ 
State bank resulted most disastrously, as in Kentucky, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Florida, Mississippi, and Alabama, while the State 
banks of Ohio and Indiana were well managed and solvent institu- 
tions. In Kentucky, Illinois, and Tennessee, there were more 
than one bank managed by the State in succession, and the success 
of these banks varied in the same State. Neither did private 
State banks with special privileges do mich better. The laws ana 
regulations governing the institutions did not seem to have much — 
to do with their success or failure. If a bank was really needed, 
to carry on a legitimate trade and commerce, it was most generally 
@ success, but if started under never so good auspices, where not 
needed, it generally ended disastrously. Thus a banking system 
succeeded well in Louisiana under almost identical laws with those 
of banking systems in Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, which 
were most ridiculous failures. The banking laws of Michigan were 
very similar to those of New York, but the banks in the latter 
State were generally successful while those of Michigan became 
@ byword and a hissing. These discrepancies were somewhat due 
to the difference in the enforcement of the several laws, but 
not altogether; because as long as banks were allowed to be started 
where there was no legitimate business for them, no power on earth 
could force them to do a legitimate business however wisely that 
business was defined in the law. ! 

The "purely State management of a State bank" in Mississippi obviously refers 
not to the original Bank of the State of Mississippi, the management of which re- 
mained in private control, but to its successors, the Planters' Bank and the 
Union Bank, both of which were heavily involved in the crisis of 1837. 

One interesting attempt to draw conclusions with regard to the successes of 
certain banking types is that which appears in a banking history of 1884, edited 
by Sidney Dean. Here it is pointed out that three kinds of banking were prac- 
ticed before the Civil War: (1) general asset banks, as in New England, Indiana, 
and Louisiana; (2) banks issuing circulation against securities,as in New York, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin; and (3) banks under the parental care of the states, as 
the Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, the Union Bank of Florida, the State 
Bank of Alabama, and the Bank of Mississippi. He indicated that the first type 
was best, the second poor, and the third terrible.32 Perhaps Dean intended to . 
refer to the Planters! and Union Banks in Mississippi. Actually, the Bank of 
the State of Mississippi was an example of a very successful "bank of the state." 
However, it is also interesting to note further that it was engaged in general 
asset banking almost exclusively and that it was a "bank of the state” in name 
only. 


THE STATE BANKS: SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


State banking in the Southwestern States was much like that in the rest of 
the United States. There was a wide diversity of organizational types, and there 
were many contrasting experiences of banking failures and successes. One factor 
was more in evidence in the banks of the Southwestern States than in those of the 
Northern and Eastern States. It was the general dependence upon agricultural 
credits, which were of a longer term nature than those of industry and commerce. 
The banks of the Southwestern States could not control the type of credit demands 
"to which the abundant opportunities offered by the country gave rise," and they 
had "no other choice than to lend on terms suitable to the conditions anu 
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the prospects of their customers." As a result,most banks in the South found it 
"impossible to confine themselves to the mercantile banking tradition."33 The 
insistent demand for agricultural credits, coming largely from thousands of land= 
owners who had no other resources, played its part in more thoroughly mixing pole 
itics and banking in the Southwestern States than in some other sections of the 
country. 

Chronologically speaking, the introduction of banking into the Southwestern . 
United States followed the first United States banks by about twenty years. Initial 
banking developments in this section began with the chartering of the Kentucky In- 
surance Company of Lexington on December 6, 1802.2 The second state bank in the 
Southwestern States was the Bank of Louisiana, chartered March 12, 1804, which began 
business in January 1805.35 A branch of the Bank of the United States also opened | 
at New Orleans at approximately the same time. The third state bank was the Bank’ 
of Kentucky, chartered December 27, 1806;36 and the fourth was the Nashville Bank, . 
chartered by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee in November 1807.37 
The Bank of the Mississippi, which received its authorization or charter on Decem- 
ber 23, 1809, was probably the fifth state bank to begin business in the then 
southwestern states of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

Of these original five state banks, only the Bank of the Mississippi was emi- 
nently successful over a long period. As the number of banking institutions in- 
creased in the other southwestern states, Mississippi contimed to have only one 
state bank. This system of having one bank only was the result of the monopoly 
banking xt of 1818, which gave the institution exclusive jurisdiction over all, 
state banking in Mississippi. Banking capital was added periodically, and three. 
additional offices of deposits and discount were opened from 1818 through 1831. 

In 1831, by which dete the southwestern states generally had undergone many bank~ 
ing disasters, Mississippi still contained only one bank and was the only state in 
the group which had not suffered a banking failure. 


E State Banki in Kentuc 1802—1844 


The early development of banking in Kentucky was a particularly benighted af-. 
fair. The Kentucky Insurance Company, which was chartered in 1802 at Lexington to 
insure shipments of goods, exercised a subterfuge in obtaining the note issue priv-~ 
ilege. The “immediate result was to cause a fictitious property, to induce specu- 
lation, create large dividends, and stimulate the chartering of other banks of 
equally as great or greater objection."38 The excesses of this bank soon led to 
others in connection with the Bank of Kentucky, which was created on December 7, 
1806. Political tinkering on the part of the state with regard to the legal tender 
qualities of the note issue of the Bank of Kentucky led to repeated troubles which 
began to grow really serious after the specie suspension of 1812-1815. The state's 
attempts to force creditors to receive in payment of debts, money which was redeem- 
able in specie only at a discount and which was not receivable at its full value 
in payment of taxes, eventually caused a popular reaction which resulted in the 
creation of forty independent banks in 1817-1818. They were unrestricted and all 
were indifficulties along with the Bank of Kentucky in the crisis of 1819-1820. 

The credit restrictions associated with the crash led to the establishment of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth on Nobember 29, 1820, authorized to issue up to $3, 000,- 
000 in notes. Although the Bank of Kentucky under prudent management was in good 
condition at this time, it was required by law to accept the comparatively worth- 
less notes of the Bank of the Commonwealth, a procedure which practically ruined 

the older institution, depreciating its stock fifty per cent and compelling it to 
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suspend specie payment. Its charter and those of the forty banks previously men- 
tioned were repealed on December 5, 1822. 

During the 1820's the State of Kentucky was in a constant banking and finan 
cial middle. Creditors had to accept the currency at a small portion of its face 
value or "go without payment for _two years, running the risk of new delays and the 
bankruptcy of their securities." 39 By 1830, following the cessation of operations 
by the Bank of the Commonwealth and the public burning of $300, 000 worth of its 
notes, Kentucky had no state bank in operation. Its circulating medium was paper 
money supplied by the brancnes of the taux oi the United States at Lexington and 
Louisville. 

The next great banking development came in 1833-1834, when there were created 
a new Bank of Kentucky, the Northern Bank of Kentucky, and the Bank of Louisville, 
all of them in anticipation of the banking and currency needs which would arise . 
following the expected political actions against the Bank of the United States. 

The great financial stress of 1837~1840 caused suspension of specie payment in 1837, 
and again in 1838, following a two month period of resumption. Final resumption did 
not take place until 18:2. In the meantime, in 1838, the Southern Bank of Kentucky 
was chartered but could not obtain the necessary capital. Efforts were also made 

to reestablish the old Bank of the Commonwealth but without success. 


E State B i T ess 1 0 mo 1 


In Tennessee, the Nashville Bank, which was chartered in November 1807; seems | 
to have been soundly constituted and managed, at least in its first decade, during 
which Josiah Nicol served as president. On Nobember 20, 1811, the state government 
participated in the establishment of the Bank of the State of "Tennessee, at Knox- 
ville, branches being located at Clarksville, Jonesboro, and Columbia. "In 1817 
additional branches of the Nashville Bank were authorized at Winchester, Shelbyville, - 
Rogersville, Murphreesboro, and Gallatin. In a sense they were independent banks, 
being given the privilege of independent operation or of uniting with the Bank of 
Tennessee, or with the Nashville Bank, Also authorized in 1817 was the Farmers! 
and Mechanics! Bank of Nashville, and about this same time the Fayetteville Bank. 
was organized. 

Banking and financial difficulties in Tennessee, as in Kentucky, was particu- 
larly great during the 1820's. The paper money of its banks circulated in 1821 
at discounts averaging 13 to 15 per cent, and in some cases the discount was as 
great as 75 per cent. By 1823, specie was at a 30 per cent premium over most state 
bank notes, which "could hardly be passed."41 Like Kentucky, Tennessee sought to 
remedy its financial plight by increasing the availability of credit through the 
creation of another bank. A second Bank of the State of Tennessee was chartered 
on July 26, 1820. Although strongly opposed by Andrew Jackson, this new bank was 
established in the most liberal tradition, with agencies in each county to make 
loans upon real estate or personalty, each loan not to exceed $500. The notes 
of this bank rapidly depreciated and "beyond the borders of Tennessee" they were 
“frequently purchased by money dealers at a discount of fifty per cent."42 The 
result, similar to that in Kentucky, was that all the other banks were plunged 
into serious financial troubles. Even the comparatively good Nashville Bank 
was liquidated in 1827 "with a small loss to its stockholders." 

All other banks in the state except the second Bank of the State of Tennessee 
had ceased operations by January 1, 1830. Even this bank was in the gravest dif- 
ficulties and the General Assembly of 1832 terminated its charter. In its place, 
the state authorized, on October 18, 1832, the Union Bank, with an authorized 
capital stock of $3, 000, 000 of which the state subscribed "$500, 000. Branches 
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were located at Nashville, Columbia, Jackson, Franklin, and Memphis. In 1833, the 
Planters' Bank with six branches, was authorized, and in 1838 a third Bank of 
Tennessee. While all suffered severely during’ the panic of 1837, and specie pay= 
ments were not finally resumed until January 1, 1843, Tennessee had already been 
through the a of its banking troubles, and these banks contimed in business 
for many yearse 


Early State Banking in Te 1804-1844 


In Louisiana early banking developments followed a much more conservative 
pattern than did those in Kentucky and Tennessee. There were several reasons for 
this relatively good performance, the most notable of which is the fact that the 
first banks were organized at New Orleans, a city rich in opportunities for the 
extension of strictly commercial type ef bank credit based upon an ever expanding ‘ 
trade in a very wide variety of goods. A second reason, almost equally important, 
is that “the New Orleans banks had secured most of their capital from other states. 
and from foreign countries."45 This gave these funds e true investment quality as 
contrasted with the capital stock of banks in most other cities and states through- 
out the South. In the latter, a large percentage of the capital stock represented 
fictitious values only, inasmuch as the shares were pledged to the bank itself for 
having loaned the purchese money. In spite of these advantages however, the early 
banking record of Louisiana was not outstanding. The Bank of louisiana, organized 
in 1804, was never a real success, being forced to liquidate in 1819. In 1811, 
partly as a result of the discontinuance of the office of the Bank of the United 
States in New Orleans, the Bank of Orleans and the Planters Bank were opened.4? 

The Louisiana State Bank was organized in 1818 to replace the retiring Bank of 
Louisiana. It paid no taxes, but its annual bonuses paid to the state treasury 
varied from $2,000 to $10, 000 during the first ten years of operation. According 
to Caldwell, it "was very successful," weathering the storm of 1837, going through 
the Civil War, and eventually becoming a national bank,.40 

Another Bank of Louisiana was chartered on April 7, 1824, with half the stock 
being subscribed by the state and paid for in bonds. This bank also was exempt 
from state taxes. According to Caldwell, it was a prosperous institution. 

1827, the Consolidated Association of Planters was chartered largely as a mortgage 
bank, being assisted by state bonds. In 1832, the Union Bank of Louisiana, also 
a mortgage bank, was established with a capital stock of $7, 000,000, all of which 
was obtained by exchanging shares for mortgages, the subscribers paying absolute— 
ly nothing.50 An official agency of the state, this bank became the pattern for 
several other official state mortgage banks which were established soon afterward 
in many.of the Southern states. In ny still another mortgage bank was created 
under the title of the Citizens’ Bank.51 

By 1842 all three of the mortgage banks were acknowledged failures. The two 
private banks were placed in -.iquidation in that year and in the case of the of— 
ficial state bank, the assets were “in such shape that the collection of anything 
from them was a long and difficult matter."52 Although Knox says that Union Bank 
of Louisisana "seems to have been managed no better than most of the property banks 
of the same style in operation in other states," the condition of the assets, which 
the state sought to liquidate over. the next ten years, must have been of somewhat 
better quality. Caldwell refers to the bank's mortgage operations as being 
successful, a statement which would be true of very few of the similar types of 
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institutions operating in the other Southern states.54+ Other Louisiana banks were 
the New Orleans Gas Light Company of 1829, and the Exchange Bank of 1835. Alto— 
gether, sixteen banks were in operation in 1837 with a paid-in capital of $39,943,- 
632. Suspension was universal in that year, and again in 1839, immediately follow 
ing an attempt to resume payments.) 

Louisiana banking has long held a place of honor in the banking history of the 
United States because of the very important Bank Act of 1842, which was in nearly 
all respects a model for other states and countries. It gave Louisiana the dis- 
tinction of being the first state to pass a law requiring a definite amount of 
specie to be kept as a reserve. After the passage of this law, Louisiana became 
in 1860 the fourth state in the Union in point of barking capital and the second 
in point of specie holdings. However, this excellent system was not a part of the 
earliest banking in Louisiana. Until the passage of the 1842 act, Louisiana bank-~ 
ing had many shortcomings. Its banks suspended specie payment for a considerable 
period ot and Louisiana "had her full share of bank misery" from 1837 
to 1842. : 


E St 3B ing in Alab 1817-1 


In Alabama, early banking experiences were disappointing. When the Alabama 
Territory was created from the eastern half of the Mississippi Territory on March 
1, 1817, a bank had already been authorized for the town of Huntsville. There ev— 
idently were some difficulties involved in getting it into operation, for the first 
session of the General Assembly changed the name from the Planters and Mechanics 
to the Planters and Merchants Bank. The General Assembly of 1818 also chartered 
the Tombeckbe Bank at St. Stephens and the Bank of Mobile.-’ The Tombeckbe Bank 
was plunged into almost immediate difficulties with the break in cotton prices in 
1819. It had been engaged from the first in a large scale financing of cotton 
production. 

The citizens of the new Territory of Alabama.watched with interest the trans- 
formation of the Bank of the Mississippi at Natchez into the great official Bank 
of the State of Mississippi. This action in Mississippi took place immediately 
following the achievement of statehood. It seemed fitting that Alabama should 
follow a similar pattern whenever it should become a state. By the time the first 
official Alabama General Assembly was in session in 1820, the citizens of Alabama 
had other examples of official banks of the state. Tennessee had authorized its 
second Bank of the State of Tennessee on July 26, 1820, and Kentucky had created 
its great Bank of the Commonwealth on November 29, 1820. On December 21, 1820, 
Alabama's General Assembly authorized the Bank of the State of Alabama. To the 
probably good fortune of the new state, the necessary subscriptions of stock could 
not be sold and the institution never commenced an active banking business.59 

In 1823 the Planters and Merchants Bank at Huntsville closed,as did the Hunts- 
ville Bank, which had been recently organized, 00 Only the Bank of Mobile was 
comparatively free of difficulties. The banking troubles in Alabama led to the 
same realization as did those of Kentucky and Tennessee-—that a great state bank 
Was an absolute necessity if the currency and credit needs of the state were ever 
to be met. “Determined to have the banking facilities for the development of the 
natural resources in which they had so strong a faith," be people authorized a 
second Bank of the State of Alabema on December 20, 1823. 1 In their intense de= 
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sire to give the bank sufficient resources, the general credit and assets of the State 
were thrown fully behind the institution. This succeeded in getting it into operation 
but mismanagement, arising partially from complete political domination, continually 
accompanied the bank's operations. Being backed by the almost limitless resources 

of the state, the bank did not fail in the usual banking sense, but became steadily a 
drain on the state treasury. By 1868, at which time the affairs of the bank were fi- 
nally closed, its cost to the state was approximately $35,000,000. Against these 
losses, however, must be credited many expenses of state government which were paid 
by the bank. In fact, the bank paid practically all of them from 1826 to 1836. 2 


Early State Banking in Mississi 1809-1844 


Banking in Mississippi from 1809 through 1831 was essentially of a sound and con- 
servetive nature. An analysis of the character and conduct of the state banking system 
is fairly simple to do inasmuch as it all centers about one single institution. The 
Bank of the Mississippi, although authorized on December 23, 1809, to begin business 
as soon afterward as the supervisors and stockholders saw fit, actually did not open 
its doors for business until June 10, 1811. Its initial capital stock was $50,000, 
of which $25,000 was paid in at the time of the opening. The institution was embare: 
rassed by an inability to pay specie for a time following December 21, 1814, a date 
which preceded the Battle of New Orleans by three weeks. It resumed "when the war was 
over, "63, began a very rapid growth, accumulating a capitr’ stock of $900,000, end 
total 1esources of more than $2,000,000 by the end of 1818, 

One of the factors in the rise of the institution was the great boom in the 
cotton business following the War of 1812. Anotner was the admission of the Missis- 
sippi Territory to statehood in 1817, an ect which was followed in 1818 by the recog- 
nition of the Bank of the Mississippi as the official Bank of the State of Mississippi. 
The parent bank at Natchez and the three branches, Woodville (1819-1831), Port Gibson 
(1819-1831), end Vicksburg (1831), constituted a legal state banking monopoly in 
Mississippi during the first fourteen years of the state's existence, The type of 
banking conducted by the institution was for the most part of a general asset nature, 
although some mortgage loans were employed in the later. years. of the bank. Loan matu- 
rities ranged from 60 to 180 days, but notes were commonly renewed upon the request 
of the borrower. Although the state owned stock in the bank from 1818 through 1833, 
the amount was never large and the state was never granted the privilege of electing 
enough directors to succeed in gaining control of the bank, 

The whole banking system was replaced on January 1, 1832. The Bank of the State 
of Mississippi,in a compromise with the state legislature, agreed to cease commercial 
banking operations on December 31, 1831, engaging thereafter in limited renewals of 
some of its loans. 64.ctually, it engaged in a complete liquidation and by the end of 
1834 it had paid all legitimate claims which had been presented by its depositors, 
note holders, and stockholders. The corporate powers of the bank ceased on December 
31, 1843.6 : 

The new banking system, which was in effect on Jamuary 1, 1832, centered about 
the Planters! Bank, a commercial bank operating under a combination of st-te and 
private ownership, but with control in the hands of the governor and the legislature. 
In 1833, the Agricultural Bank, a privately owned institution, was established. It 
was financed largely from the funds received from the liquidation of the old Bank of 
the State of Mississippi. These two banks remained through 1837 as the geat financial 
institutions of Mississippi. Beginning in 1835, their operations were supplemented by 
the creation of many smaller banks, and note-issue privileges were even given to rail- 
road construction companies. 
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Practically all of Mississippi's banks, some twenty-eight in mumber, were having 
‘financial difficulties after 1837. The final banking disaster of the times was the 
creation in 1838 of the Union Bank, a state-owned mortgage bank of $5,000,000 resources, 
which failed in 1840. In the same year, Governor McNutt "induced the legislature to 
pass an act requiring all banks to resume specie payments or forfeit their charters 
and go into liquidation, "67 The result was the total collapse of the state's finances, 
Only two banks survived, the Commerical Bank of Manchester (Yazoo City), and the North- 
ern Bank of Holly Springs. Even these, although confining themselves to a restricted 
business, failed during the penic of 1857.68 

During the "war upon the banks," which took place during the 1840's, anti-bank 
sentiment was so strong that a bill passed the house of representatives which favored 
a constitutional amendment "to prohibit forever the establishment of any bank in the 
State." Only one bank, the Columbus Insurance and Banking Company, which was not a 
bank of issue, was chartered between this time and the year 1862. By 1850, "a de- 
gree of credit and prosperity had returned, but it was the credit of the Cross-road 
store to the small farmer for goods bought at an enormous profit, and that of the 
Commission merchant of New Orleans and Mobile, to the large planters with charges... 
amounting...to about 25 per cent interest. "69 


THE BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE OTHER STATE 
‘BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 


There were approximately eighty state banks in operation in the United States 
when the Bank of the Mississippi was organized on December 23, 1809.79 Most of them 
had seen several years of operation under the conservative influence of the first Bank 
of the United States. This institution was still to continue in service for over four- | 
teen months, a period which would embrace most of the organizational problems of Mis- 
sissippi's first bank. The date of the founding of the Bank of the Mississippi ‘s 
important, for it establishes the institution as one conceived and established under 
a period of United States banking most nearly characterized by the word conservative. 
Although the Bank of the Mississippi did not begin active operations until June 10, 
1811, three months after the expiration of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States, the influence of the national bank was strongly in evidence in the regulations 
which governed the Mississippi bank and also in the operational policies of the insti- 
tution as made and carried out by the board of directors. 

Although organized in a period of conservative banking, the bank opened its doors 
for business at the very beginning of the great period of expansion in numbers of state 
banks which followed the closing of the first Bank of the United States, From a total 
of approximately 100 state banks which were in existence at the time the Mississippi 
bank accepted its first deposit in 1811, the mumber jumped to 208 by January 1, 1815 
and to 246 by January 1, 1816. Beginning in 1817, the threat of an impending economic 
collapse limited the establishment of new state banks and starting in 1819, the in- 
fluence of the second Bank of the United States held down the increases. The mmber 
of banks in operation on Jamary 1, 1820 was 307 and by January 1, 1830, it had ad- 
vanced to only 330.71 

Throughout the period of greatest expansion in numbers of state banks, 1811-1816, 
the pattern of banking development followed in Mississippi was quite different from 
that of the country as a whole. Only one bank served the people of the state, which 
had all its state banking services confined to one institution for the two decades, 
1811-1831. The only concession made in Mississippi to. the demand for expansion in 
banking numbers was the establishment of branches at Port Gibson and Woodville in 
1819 and one in Vicksburg in 1831. On the other hand,the size of the bank increased 
rapidly, Beginning in 1811 with an initial capital of $50,000, the capital stock was 
increased to $100,000 in 1814; $30C,000 in 1817; and $900,000 in 1818, Although re- 
duced somewhat by subsequent acquisitions of treasury stock from 1820 through 1828, 
the net amount of capital stock was expanded to more than $1,000,000 by 1831. At 
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that time its total resources were in the neighborhood of $3,000,000./2 

From 1830 to 1840 when the numbers of state banks in the United States jumped from 
330 to 901, Mississippi joined wholeheartedly in the creation of new state banks, au- 
thorizing a total of 26, two of which, the Planters’ Bank of 1831, and the Union Bank, 
of 1837, were for all practical purposes, owned and controlled by the state.73 By 
1840 nearly all of these banks had failed or become almost hopelessly involved. They 
had been organized for many non-banking purposes, including the building of waterworks, 
railroads, and other types of public improvements. The greatest of all these Missis— 
sippi Banks was the Union Bank, a state operated mortgage institution patterned after 
the Union Bank of Louisiana. Its failure in 1840 carried other banking institutions 
down with it to such a point that commercial banking hardly existed in Mississippi 
from 1840 to 1860. 

In all of this troublesome period in Mississippi's banking history, the old of- 
ficial state bank behaved as calmly as though it had predicted every action of the 
legislature and the failure of every one of the new banks. It had staunchly defended 
its right to remain the only state bank in Mississippi, a legal privilege which ex- 
tended until December 31, 1840. Seeing the state determined to pursue an opposite 
course, the old bank agreed to liquidate, beginning on January 1, 1832. This it did, 
accomplishing the payment of all deposit, currency, and stockholders claims in full 
by the end of 1834, and continuing until December 31, 1843, in the liquidation of 
certain slow assets. 

This great single benk,which served Mississippi from 1811 through 1831, stands in 
greater contrast to contemporary benks in its neighboring states than to those of the 
United States as a whole. When the bank was authorized, in 1809, the Southwestern 
ssates were still in their first decade of state banking. Only four other state banks 
had been ‘organized. Irrespective of the policies characterizing banks in the United 
States as a whole, the Southwestern states might have been expected to engage ina 
few unfortunate experiments. This they did: the great difficulties encountered in 
the State of Kentucky have been mentioned and also the similar problems which almost 
continually beset the banks in Tennessee. Also pointed out have been the none-too- 
good results of Louisiana banking and the unsatisfactory situation in Alabama. The 
Bank of the Mississippi, on the other hand, was a success from its very beginning. 

Its business was conducted with a conservatism and an assurance that resembled New 
England more than the Southwest. 

During the financial crisis of 1814-1815, its performance was commendable. Yet, 
in contrast with its neighboring contemporaries, including the New Orleans banks up- 
on which it was largely dependent, its performance was outstanding. During the War 
of 1812 credit strains upon all United States banks were particularly severe. Even 
the most conservative institutions felt-the gnawing demand for specie. By early 1814, 
a financial crisis was in the making. New Orleans banks suspended specie payment in 
April, 1814 along with an announcement that their action was prompted by a desire to 
conserve gold, which was leaving the country through contraband trade. In September 
1814, pgror ding to Knox, all the banks south of New England had suspended specie pay- 
ments. *. However, the official word of the directors of the Mississippi bank states 
positively that their institution was among the very last in the country to suspend, 
the date being December, 1814.75 The actions of the bank met with the complete approv- 
al of the General Assembly of the Territory after an official investigation was con= 
ducted in December, 1814.7 Neither is there any indication of any other difficulties 
in connection with the resumption, which, according to the Board of Directors, was one 
of the earliestin the country. 

- Still greater is the contrast between the Bank of the Mississippi and is neigh- 
boring contemporaries in the crisis of 1819-1820. Practically all the Kentucky banks 
were in difficulty, as were those of Tennessee. The two recently organized Alabama 
banks at Huntsville and at St. Stephens were in serious difficulties. Louisiana 





72 R.C. Weems, The Bank of the Mississippi--A Pioneer's 
Benk of the Old Southwest, 1609-1844, Appendix I, Table 4. 73 Je J. Knox, op. cite, pps. 310-312. 
74 J. J. Knox, op. cite, 48. 75 Benk of Misse, "Memorial...", August 5, 1831. 


78 J, F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, 301-2. 77 Bank of Miss., "Memorial...", August 5, 1631. 
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banks in general were not greatly weakened because of the steady expansion of business 
at the port of New Orleans, but the old Louisiana Bank was preparing for liquidation, 
never having been a real success. The only serious troubles encountered by the Bank 
of the Mississippi came in the form of a political attack upon it by the people's 
candidate, Governor Poindexter, and also by a legislative investigation of its condi- 
tion. The attack apparently played out and the investigation seems to have re-estab— 
lished whatever loss of confidence the people may have felt. 

Although actually at this time the bank was in none too strong a position, it 
weathered the crisis successfully and began immediately to improve its liquidity and 
soundness. From 1822 through 1831 it was very soundly operated and was in excellent 
financial condition at the time it ceased operations on December 31, 1831. During 
the 1820's difficulties were still being experienced by banks in the other Southwestern 
states. In Kentucky all the banks in the state failed except the almost defunct Bank 
ot the Commonwealth. About the same situation prevailed in Tennessee. In Alabama 
only the Bank of Mobile appears to have been soundly managed, the others all being in 
various types of difficulties. In Louisiana, however, the record shows no serious dif- 
ficulties. 

Also of great interest is the rapidity with which Mississippi joined her conten 
porary states in the pursuance of bad benking policies as soon as the influence of the 
old bank was ended. There was almost an explosion of bank credit. Mississippi had 
not gone through the periods of bad banking that her neighboring states had felt, yet 
it seems that she should have profited by the experiences of others. Her people were 
well acquainted with the numerous banking troubles which beset Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and indeed Mississippi newspapers frequently pointed to the plight of these states as 
horrible examples which had been intelligently avoided in Mississippi. Although every- 
one wished to escape banking troubles such as those of Kentucky and Tennessee, to 
thousands of Mississippians these dangers were almost nothing when compared to the 
complete denial of banking accommodations, such as had been their lot under the Bank 
of the State of Mississippi. To these thousands, most of whom resided in the central 
and eastern parts of the state,where there were no banking offices, the only thing 
which would satisfy them at all was the creation of banks which would grant them large 
supplies of credit needed in the purchase and development of new cotton lands. This 
group, being in the political majority, attempted to outdo Kentucky, Tennessee, Loui~ 
siana, and Alabama in advancing easy bank credit to its people. In this they succeeded 
s0 well that the effects of the crash of 1837-1840 were probably more serious in Mis- 
sissippi than in any other Sonthwestern state. 

An attempt to characterize Mississippi's first bank as a particular type of insti- 
tution among state banks is difficult. According to the previously mentioned criteria 
suggested by Sidney Dean, the bank fits into the best and the worst categories at the 
Same time: it was a general asset bank and also a bank of the state, There is hard-~ 
ly a banking category into which some of its operations do not seem to fit. From the 
standpoint of legal authorization, the bank was mainly a duly incorporated state bank, 
operating under the direct control of its stockholders, whose votes were proportionate 
to their holdings. After February 4, 1818, it became also a partially state-owned 
bank. The state was permitted a larger vote than its stockholdings called for, but 
not enough to enable it to elect a majority of the board of directors. Thus, while 
the bank was an official bank of the state, the state alone was not able to enforce 
any of its own benking policies. The officers of the state government could not even 
demand a complete surrender of the books for purposes of examination. 

After February 4, 1818, the institution was also a state banking monopoly, but 
not in the sense that the state would reap all the banking benefits. Rather, the 
advantages of the monopoly mostly accrued to the private shareholders, who would not 
permit themselves to be greatly influenced by the demands of the state. As to assets, 
the bank was mainly a general asset bank, making loans primarily upon sixty-day, two- 
name paper. It was not, however, a short-term credit bank, for its paper was con= 
stantly renewed. Neither was it a mercantile credit bank primarily, for the majority 
of its loan were for general purposes, mostly for the financing of cotton crops, but 





78 Sidney Deen, ed., op. cits, 3936 
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at times for the purchase of lands, slaves, and cattle, and often for the purchase 
of additional bank stock. 

Probably the most important factor which affected the destinies of the bank 
was that the institution was constituted in a manner which permitted it to perform 
the function of an official bank of the state and at the same time not suffer the 
weakmess of absolute political control. The ultimate difficulties of most of the 
state banks may be traced to the fact that they were politically controlled, a 
pitfall that the directors of.the Bank of the State of Mississippi skillfully 
avoided. : 

In summary, the Bank of the Mississippi, and as it was later known, the Bank 
of the State of Mississippi, was sound, well managed and profitable. When con= 
sidered in the light of contemporary state banking, its operations were highly con= 
servative, especially among its contemporaries in the southern states. Its excellent 
performance resulted in an outstanding banking record for Mississippi during the 
first twenty years of the state's banking history. In fact, from 1811 through 1831, 
Mississippi was the only state which maintained continual banking service and in 
which no banking failures or serious banking weaknesses occurred. Since Mississippi 
employed the monopoly banking system throughout most of this period, practically 
all of the credit for the outstanding banking performance must go to the able 
management of Mississippi's first bank. 





A NOTE ON THE RECORDS OF THE BANK OF MISSISSIPPI 


In 1912, through the efforts of A. G. Campbell and Dumber Rowland, the original records of the Bank 
of the Mississippi end the Bank of the State of Mississippi were trensferred to the Mississippi Department 
of Archives end History in Jacksen. Prior to that date these valuable papers had lain unnoticed in the 
oe of the building formerly occupied by the Agricultural Bank. ‘The “Campbell Collection” includes the 
tems listed below, from which the information in the above article was largely obtained. 

“Benk Note Register,” (June 10, 181l-February 14, 1835). Contains the complete records of notes issued 
end notes canceled of the parent bank and each of the branches. Contains also fragments of bank notes issued 


in ° 

“Cash Book,” (May 16, 1816-December 31, 1816), A daily record of debits and credits except cash. 

"Check Book" or "Cash Book,” (June 10, 1811-Mey 12, 1840). A daily record of debits except cash. This 
was used to supplement the “Dsposit Book”, which contained a record of credits. 

"Correspondence Received,” Approximately 5,000 routine letters and acknowledgements. 

“Customers Liability Register” or "CusBmers Liability Ledger," (June 14, 1811-March 1, 1822). Contains 
information showing the liability of each individual as maker or endorser of notes payable to the bank. 

“Daily Record of Changes in Cash," (August 20, 1818-December 31, 1828). Contains changes in (tut not 
total amounts of) U.S. bank notes, Louisiana benk notes, eS bank notes, deposits, checks and specie. 

"Deposit Book” or “Cash Book,” (June 10, 1811-August 23, 1839). Deily record of credits except cash. 
This was used to supplement the “Check Book” which contained a record of debits. 

“Directors’ Chest in Account with the Cashier,” (June 10, 18ll-April 18, 1812). This volume also 
contains benk statement= of Bank of the State of Mississippi, May 9, 1828-March 18, 1831. 

“Dividend Register,” (January 1, 1812-July 1, 1823). 

“Draft Register,” (september 9, 181l-November 14, 1828). Contains record of drafts drawn on the 
Farmers‘ = Mechenics’® Bank of Philadelphia, the Bank of Orleans, and the Office of the United States Bank 
in New Orleens. 

“General Journal,” (June 10, 1811-December 31, 1816). ‘The daily transactions journal of the bank 
contains all entries except cash which represented the difference between debits and credits as shown. 

“General Ledger (Temporary),” (September 9, 1811-September 8, 1814). Contains some general accounts 
end a list of drafts dram on the Fermers’® and Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia and the Bank of Orleans 
through 1821. It also contains the complete “Benk Note Register” from June 10, 1811 through February 4, 
1835. ‘Three fragments of the note issue of the Bank of the Mississippi are included between pages following 
registration of note issue. 

"General ledger,” B, C, D, BE, F, G, H, N, (August 9, 1814-September 3, 1831). Contains the general 
accounts of the bank-=-cash, bills receivable, profit and loss, dividends, property, capital stock, cash 
accounts of individuals and firms, correspondent banks and public funds. Volume A is missing. 

“Letter Book,” (March 19, 1818-September 13, 1833). Contains official correspondence between the of- 
ficers of the bank end the branches at Port Gibson and Woodville, and general correspondence of the benk with 
other benks in distant points. 

“Memorial of the Board of Directors," (August 5, 1831). 

"Memorial of the Stockholders,” (November 18, 1831). 

"Miscelleneous Records” (Check stubs, stock certificates, etc. ). 

“Note Payment Record," (Jen. 27, 1818-Feb. 23, 1821). Arrenged by dates of notices and final peyments. 

"Official Statements,"(Dec. 31, 1825; Jen. 1, 1828; Dec. 31, 1828. Others in”Stockholders' Journal” or 
Miss. Senate Journals. ) 

“WSto. ers’ Journal,” or "Mimstes of the Stockholders,” (Jen. 1,1810-Dec. 4, 1843). = - 
1544). Comlate file of shares 1-7,215(1810-19), 
uns 17, 1834). Shows bills receivable and exchange on other banks. 


“Stock Register," (Jen. 1, 18l0-Dec. 14 
MWeekly Benk Statements,” (May 9, 1809-4 
Papers of the Vicksburg Office include "Abstract of Funds," “Daily Balance Book,” and "Journal of the 
Board of Directors.” No records of the Port Gibson and Woodville branches survive. 





The Organization of Community Development Programs 


by 


DORRIS W. RIVERS 
Division of Sociology end Rural Life 


Note: The following article is based on a paper read by 
Mr. Rivers before the anmal meeting of the Mississippi 
chapter of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services at Jackson on March 31. 


The much used phrase, "America is a young nation,” is the oldest tradition we 
have in America. The fact that our panel topic is entitled "The Positive Approach 
to Employment Security" indicates that maturity is replacing adolescence and youth 
and that we are now thinking in terms of security and that this ultimate goal can- 
not be attained by negative, isolated, and sporadic attempts. This is a free society 
in which we live and the problems that lie beyond our individual “fence lines® are 
met by voluntary cooperation through organizations, institutions, agencies, and 
councils that are established to provide machinery for handling jobs that we cannot 
manage working alone as individuals. Briefly we are saying that the community ap- 
proach to the solution of problems is a pattern of demooracys. 


Mechanization, urbanization, and mobility have all contributed to the decline 
of the human community in western culture. The evidence indicates it has deolined 
in function, in structure, in quality and context. 


With rapid change of social structure associated with the impact of technological 
changes and high mobility, communities may be difficult to find and, in many instances, 
may not exist where people are concentrated. An aggregate of men, mules, machines, 
and tools is not a community. The community can exist only insofar as our technology 
and administration, particularly business administration, is reoriented. Living 
together, after all, is about the most important thing that human beings do. The 
associations arising out of living together furnish our society with moral unity 
and common ideals which are so pertinent todaye 


The problem of employment security has not been met if only the labor force has 
been absorbed in agriculture and industry. If a man is to stay with his job and keep 
happy on the job he must have adequate housing, transportation, opportunities for 
proper training and education of his offspring, and an overall feeling of security 
or freedom from want. These are community problems and can be dealt with only by 
cooperative efforts of people striving for a common goale 


The years since World War II, fortunately, have been characterized by an expan— 
sion of interest in the community. Community improvement programs have sprung up 
all over the country and particularly in the south. Tennessee, Georgia, South Caro~ 
lina, and Mississippi have made tremendous strides in community development of human 
and. natural resources. 


Many mistakes have been made. Many programs have flourished for a while and 
then died from a common disease known as apathye There is no blueprint for programs 
which will fit every community with its own unique personality. 


The first question we may ask, is what makes a good community? Professor Irwin 
Sanders has listed these as elements: (1) a relatively stable economic base, (2) a 
strong sense of community loyalty, (3) a constructive approach to problem-solving, 
and (4) leaders who see the whole community. The possession of all these qualities 
does not imply that there are no social or economic problems, but it does imply that 
the residents of the community will recognize the situation and will cooperatively 
seek to heal the wounds and remove the causes of infection. Such a community would 
certainly be a contrast to the one described recently by a student at Mississippi 
State College. The evaluation of his home community was: “As far as I know, the 
only good this community is to the great society is that the land is used to hold 
the world together." 


The recent renewed interest in the community has prompted many and varied devel- 
ment programs. Some leaders have defined community development as synonymous with 
“way to get things done", "to put over", "put across", “campaign”, or “drive",. The 
incentive used is competition with other communities. This promotional conception 
of developmenthas its merits, but it also has its subsequent dangers, One is reminded 
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of the facetious story of an army officer who was told by a chaplain that ten men 
had been converted in another regiment of the armed service. He immediately de- 
tailed twenty men to receive the rites of baptism so that his outfit would not be 
outdistanced in any way. It is not hard to find communities which are urged to 
do something primarily because they are to excel some other community. 


Comprehensive surveys and sound organization precede a development program 
and the impetus for organization comes from within the community. Outside technical 
assistance may be utilized, but the local residents must first recognize their 
problems and decide to do something about ite 


In Mississippi there are many “community club type” organizations. This is 
usually a very small community or neighborhood in which all the families belong to 
an overall community organization, There are usually several such clubs in each 
county. The club initiates and carries out projects which are designed to benefit 
the community. 


Nearly every county of the state has a voluntary agricultural coordinating 
council made up of 211 the paid agricultural workers on the county. These councils 
meet regularly to draw up agricultural goals and objectives and plans of work to 
meet these goals. By such a procedure duplication of efforts and conflicting plans 
are avoided. Although its interest is primarily in agriculture, many councils have 
expanded to include health, welfare, economic and education offioials. 


At least four of our counties are organized under the commercial or main street 
type organization. Chambers of Commerce and business interests are the usual sponsorse 
The boundaries are the trade areas. Better town-country relations are stressed and 
the greater community becomes that of a trade center with clusters of smaller com= 
munities knitted intoa functioning whole. In the first year of organization one such 
community had for its rural emphasis increased agricultural production; the second 
year was given to home improvements and the third year to leadership development. 

This year the emphasis will be upon keeping accurate farm reoords,. 


The Chamber of Commerce has been replaced by a community foundation. Business 
men, industrialists, farmers, church men, newspapermen, professional health, educational, 
welfare, employment service, and agricultural workers coordinate their efforts and 
services toward building a better community. The various specialized programs are 
seen in the perspective of the whole community. Consequently, each specialized group 
carries its program to the community realizing that it fills one niche in a total 
pattern of community service. There are nimerous committees in each small community 
organization. Each committee is charged with the responsibility of promoting a 
given program in the community. , Through such a set up. one organization-—say, health, 
can meet with the council only two times during the year and rest assured that a 
unified health program is permeating the entire county. The resulting transformations 
in this area have attracted nationwide attention. Its slogan is "There is no limit 
to what an organized community can do--if it wants to.* 


There are many variations of these types of community organization in Mississippie 
This fact only adds more substantial proof that no master plan contains the answer 
for community development. Details of a plan of development must be worked out in 
‘the light of each community's needs and resources, preferably by the local people 
themselves. The Bureau of Community Service in Kentucky offers three other principles 
of community organization which are very applicable to any community contemplating 
a development program. They say: (1) a wealth of resources are available, waiting 
to be tapped, (2) communities could easily be plagued to death by those seeking to 
organize them for speoial, though noble, purposes, and (3) problems people have in 
mind at the time they are contemplating organizing for action are not necessarily 
the same ones they tackle after careful sooial surveys and analyses. 


Many unorganized communities of our state are beginning to realize that in order 
to secure the maximum of service from their state and oounty agenoies organization 
is necessarye 


The working together of state agencies at the state level can only serve to 
make community organization easier at the county and community levels, The repre= 
sentatives of these state agencies in the county also need to get acquainted with 
each other and with each other's programs, and formulate plans for working together 
on Common problemse They need to join with other county agencies. Many counties 
have already done this in one way or another. However, as at the state level much 
more is needed. Likewise, representatives of these state and county agencies and 
organizations located in each community need to work together and to work with citi-e 





zens of the community in accomplishment of oommon objectives. 


The final section of this paper should have probably come first--even in the 
preface. Why should you as personnel of the Mississippi Employment Security Com— 
mission be concerned with problems of community development? ~You have offices lo- 
cated in many county seats and area centers. You are concerned with the problems 
relevant to the discharge of your duty. You maintain records and reports pertaining 
to employment. You live in the community where you worke You are aware of the 
quickening tempo of civic responsibility which is showing up in many progressive 
communities and of the truism that America is as strong as its communities, And 
you, most of all, realize that the town is dependent on the agricultural base of 
its county and the county is dependent on the goods and service of the town. You 
realize the importance of examination of social, economic.and political relationshipS. 


The answer I would propose to the question of why concern yourselves with com 
munity organization and development is that your goal of employment security cannot 
be attained by your organization alone, This is @ community problem which requires 
your technical skills and information, but also requires the cooperation and energy 
of the whole community. 


Your agency should be represented on the community council or county coordinating 
council, This affords an opportunity to make your services and needs known to the 
other agencies and organizations and to the community. Your program is assured of 
accelerated speed into action if it has the facilities of adequate organization 
through which to work. 


One of your community's most important functions is to provide a living for its 
citizens, thereby making possible the jobs: and the wages with which to buy their 
material needs as well as goods and service which can make their life more satisfyinge 
The community that studies its economic life and dissovers better ways to utilize 
its natural and human resources will be. able to increase the level of living of its 
own citizens. 


The economic facts which you collect about your community and the use to which 
you put them directly concerns all its inhabitants, Every occupational group will 
know and be able to contribute facts that will be important. It will require the 
ideas and imaginations of many people to use these facts most constructively. It 
must be remembered, too, that the groups not represented in the study, analysis, and 
planning of your program and objectives will not see the significance of the plans 
which emerge and cannot be counted upon to cooperate in carrying out the programe 


The well organized community knows the source of its income. Your records are 
invaluable to the community in determining how many people are out of jobs, what kind 
of work they would do if they were working, and how many women must work to supple— 
ment the family income. Your office becomes a vital core in determining the potential 
labor force, the pattern of industrial and agricultural employment, eiateaataihiaians trends, 
and in ascertaining economic needs, 


The community can assist you and private industry in creating and maintaining 
jobs and in matching jobs and workers. The employer and employee are helped by the 
action of the community in surveying needs and putting the community survey into action. 


There are special problem groups in the labor market with which you and the com= 
munity must deal, I am speaking specifically of youth, workers over 40, minority 
groups, and the physically handicapped, Some agency or organization should provide 
counseling service to those needing assistance in becoming vocationally adjusted, Has 
this responsibility been delegated in your community? Who in your community provides 
technical service to improve employee selection and assignment? Who supplies informa— 
tion and services which will reduce turnover? Are the training needs in your community 
specified and are trainees selected and placed in courses designed to meet the needs? 
Without community organization and cooperation the tasks become too numerous to be 
adequately handled by your office. Your position would become more precarious than 
that of the Negro who was asked what time he went to work every morning. His reply 
was, “Boss, I don't go to work. When I wakes up I is surrounded wid it, and I can't 
find no way out of it." 


In these days of rapid expansion of industry in our state and an ever increasing 
demand for more luxuries and machines plus a more and more mobile population it is 
easy to confuse greater size and number with greater importance. The central values of 
the human community are often treated with indifference. If a community development 
program is to succeed, 21ll agencies, organizations,institutions,and individuals must 
recognize the importance of these values and provide a climate in which human labor 
carries prestige and dignity rather than social stigmae 





' Balancing Industrial Employment in the Community 


by 
BEN M. WOFFORD 
Department of Economics 


Hote: The following article is based on a paper read by 
Mr. Wofford before the eamual meeting of the Mississippi 
chapter of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services at Jackson on March 31, 


Everyone is interested in the establishment of the greatest possible employ— 
ment seourity. Few can think of a time in the future when the conditions of the 
thirties might be repeated with anything but dread. The deadly paralysis of the 
whole economy which accompanies widespread unemployment and which as its effeots 
on all classes of people in the community is something which we have determined 
shall not come again if we are able to avoid it. 


There are those of the optimist class who feel that we have entered on & new 
era, ‘how familiar that sounds, and will not be faced in the future with another 
manifestation of the business cycle, but experience of the past seems to warn us 
against the resort to this sort of wishful thinking. Even if the need to take 
account of future business fluctuations proved to be absent, it might behoove us 
to prepare for the worst while hoping for the best. 


In Mississippi, the program to “balance agriculture with industry” seems to 
stem from this concern. That program, as it now stands, had its origin in the 
thirties and grew out of the fact that communities which were dependent almost 
entirely on agriculture as a source of income suffered greatly in the depressione 
The answer appeared to be to reduce the extent of this dependence, especially the 
dependence on cotton culture, through the introduction of more industry into the 
state. 


Throughout most of our history the fraction of the population engaged in 
agriculture has been shrinking and in the past two deoades there has been a decline 
in the actual number of persons working on our farms. This has been a factor in 
Mississippi's decline in population between 1940 and 1950. Some persons view this 
trend with alarm even though the movement may be a healthy onee One of the reasons 
for the difficulty of the farm problem has been immobility of the farm population. 
Even though there has been a continuous movement away from farming and into in- 
dustrial pursuits, this movement has not kept pace with the decline in the manpower 
needs of our agriculture. Another of the problems of the South has been the small 
number of acres available to each farmer. With a decline in farm population, those 
who remain on the farm may well be benefited both by an increase in the natural 
resources available to each of them and by a reduction in the supply of farm pro- 
ducts resulting in higher prices not dependent on subsidy. 


The struggle for greater industrialization in the South has been, in the main, 
a struggle for any addition to the industrial capacity of the state. Not much 
discrimination has been evident in the sort of industry to be sought and encouragede 
Since the state was predominately agricultural, an increase in any sort of industry 
was considered to be @ move in the direction of a balanced economy and, therefore, 
desirable. — 


But it is not evident that just any industry introduced into the state will 
improve the security of employment or bring about a balanced economye One of the 
ohief resources of the South, and Mississippi, has been a large available labor 
force. The early industries for which successful bids were made were those which 
required a great amount of labor per dollar of value produced. This is the sort 
of thing represented by the textile industry and garment plants. Although there 
has been a great growth in these industries in the last few years, the economy of 
Mississippi is still in great need of further industrialization to absorb the 
labor released by the mechanization of agriculture so that the persons not needed 
on the farm can find employment in the state and will ho longer need to migrate 
to Detroit, Chicato, and the other areas which have been reoeiving an almost con= 
tinuous supply of labor of the most productive age from Mississippi. 


We need to build a balanced economy which will do two things: Assure the 
people of Mississippi of as great freedom from cyclical unemployment as possible, 
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and raise the level of living in the state up toward what has become accepted as 
the “American® standard of living. This cannot be accomplished by the blind sub— 
sidization of any industrial development but will require considerable discernment 
for its best accomplishment. The matter requires close study, and, in one respect, 
the exercise of a value judgment. 


In an economy which is controlled by a "free" market, there are two ways in 
which business men react to a decline in the demand for their products: they can 
either continue to produce at the previous rate and sell the resulting goods for 
what they can get for them, as was the case in the thirties with the farmer; or 
they oan maintain the previous price and produce only 4s much as can be sold at 
that price, as did the Aluminum Company of America during the depression. The first 
of these methods results in no diminution of the man hours being expended in the 
production and, therefore, no creation of “unemployment.” This is the only way a 
competitive industry can adjust; but in the case of a monopoly, there is a choice, 
and in the main, business men seem to feel that it is better to take the loss in 
the form of idle plant than in the form of reduced prices. Mississippi has, in 
the past, adjusted, for the most part, by maintaining production regardless of 
price. 


That a smaller reduction in the community's income results from a policy of 
maintaining relatively rigid prices and allowing production to vary has been pointed 
out recently by Hoover and Ratchford in their new book on the southern economy, 
Economic Resources and Policies of the South. However, this type of adjustment 
has an undesirable social aspect. It is true that income is less reduced by this 
method but the reduction falls on a smaller part of the total population and is, 
for them, extremely serious. To remedy this is, of course, the function of unem— 
ployment insurance which distributes the costs of unemployment over the whole com- 
munity. As Mississippi becomes more and more industrialized, the need for a more 
adequate employment insurance program will grow. 





Another function which can be carried out by the public employment service has 
to do with attaining both higher living standards, as well as, stable employment. 
In order for a community to get maximum benefit from a program of industrialization 
it must plan in such a way that all of its resources will be used. Plants employing 
men might be offset by plants employing women; plants employing whites might be off— 
set by plants employing colored workers. Information as to the character of the 
productive resources in each community, especially those not fully employed, can 
be got from the public employment offices and certainly should be the concern of 
everybody interested in the industrial development of any community. 


Employment security is also involved in the sensitivity of the industry to 
the business cyclee Some industries, because of the nature of the demand for their 
products, are much more affected by a decrease in general demand than are others. 
As a rule, those industries which produce “soft" consumers goods continue to pro- 
duce through the cycle at a barely diminished levele As a matter of fact, those 
industries producing "inferior™ goods, goods which people substitute for more 
expensive goods to save money in a time of reduced income, may be called on for 
greater production in depression than in prosperity. Producers of “*hard" (durable) 
Consumers goods are much more affected by @ general decrease in demand during the 
downturn of the business cycle. Next in the scale of sensitivity to the cycle are 
the producers of capital goods, the machines that are used in the production of 
the consumers goods. The most severely affected of all are those industries which 
produce the machines which produce the machines which produce consumers goods such 
as the machine tool industry which is a "feast and famine™ industry. Even the 
smallest decline in the demand for consumers goods may result in a marked reduction 
in the demand for the goods of this industry. 


These are important considerations in planning the kind of industry we wish 
to attract to Mississippi in order to have a balanced economye To confine our— 
selves to any one class in their reaction to depression is to “put all of. our eggs 
in one basket.® 


As to the question of the attraction of industry to the state through the low= 
ness of the level of wages in the state, and also by the promise to employers of 
freedom from labor organization while operating in the state, there is considerable 
doubt that this practice serves the long run interest in the industrialization of 
the state. It is an anomaly that the people of the South, where the feeling of 
“kinship” is so strong, Would be satisfied to see their working neighbors used as 
bait in this way. The South's total return in many of these cases consists of the 
wages which are paid by the employer. The profits are a source of income to people 
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of other sections to 2 large extent. Still, we know that this is used all the 
time as an inducement to outside industries to establish plants in the south. 

This is perhaps successful in bringing to the area certain plants, but it is to 
be doubted that it is the way to build an industrial area. A great deal of in- 
dustry follows its markets, and a low wage area is not likely to furnish the kind 
of markets that will attract the producers of consumers goods. It is not an 
accident that the large industrial areas are not the areas where wages are low 
and labor organization is weak, Rather, the opposite is true. The same can be 
applied to taxes. High taxes and industry more often go together than separately. 


The sort of thing that the A & I Board is trying to do has been tried in the 
state for many years and its success is in doubt. An industry which is so weak 
-that the subsidies offered under this plan would be attractive to it may not be 
the kind of industry which the state should try to attract. Especially is this 
true in as far as the plants attracted are of a "marginal" nature. Companies 
with one plant in the North, which they find to furnish insufficient capacity, may 
need an addition to their oa pacity to carry them through a period of high demand. 
If the state of Mississippi will furnish facilities with little or no investment 
required, they may well accept. This sort of thing, however, is not in the interest 
of the people of Mississippi. Given a decline in the demand for the article, it is 
easy to see where the reduction in production would be made. 


What is needed then, is not just any kind of business, but rather new business 
which will tend in itself to draw other business after it. let me give you three 
oharacteristics which might impart this quality to a particular type of industry. 


Perhaps the most important is high wages. As the average income of an area 
rises, it becomes a more and more desirable market for consumers goods. Producers 
of these consumers goods, especially those goods which are for some reason hard 
or expensive to transport in a finished state, will find advantages in setting up 
plants in the area to be near their customers and enjoy a price advantage. The 
recent ruling on the basing point system may make this tendency more pronounced. 


Again, an industry using skilled labor, especially if the skills are not 
specialized, that is, used only in that industry, will inevitably train a pool 
of manpower which will tend to attract other producers to the area,. 


As a final illustration of this sort of thing, a plant whose location is now 
being considered will serve admirably. This proposed plant is to assemble auto= 
matic washing machines. This will be assembly only--no parts will be made here. 
It may well be that the parts will be fabricated, at least in the beginning, in 
northern or eastern plants; but the location in the South of such an assembly plant 
provides opportunities for would=be producers in this area to produce these parts 
and sell them in a market where, because of transportation costs, they have an 
advantage over their competitors. Herein may lie employment in well—payirg fields 
for many southern workers. But the advantage of such an event does not stop heree 
When the subcontractors or producers of "bits" and “pieces" become established, 
then the area becomes a much more desirable location for assembly plants of any 
kind for which they could furnish the parts. © 


These are some of the things which must be kept in mind if we are to achieve 
both employment security and a rising level of living. Industry does not, per se, 
add to either. Industry may, if carefully chosen, help to reach both of these 
goals. 





Recent Heonomic Trends In Mississippi 


by 


T. A. KELLY 
Department of Accounting 


Note: The following article is based on a paper read by 
Mr. Kelly before the anmal meeting of the Mississippi 
chapter of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services at Jackson on March 31. 


Dr. Harold Pedersen, in his recent study, Population Trends in Mississippi, 
states that Mississippi's population has a high fertility rate, which, without 
migration, would increase the white population by more than 25% and the nonwhite 
population by more than 50% in the course of one generation. But this tremendous 
capacity to expand is offset by outmigration to such an extent that the rate of 
population growth is leveling off, so that we are approaching a stationary popula— 
tion. This outmigration consists largely of young productive workers from the 
farms and thus tends to create a shortage of agricultural workers. At the same 
time, there is a marked intra-state migration from the farms to the towns, especial- 
ly to the towns in the southern part of the state, which augments the shortage of 
productive workers in the rural areas. Furthermore, the differential migration rates 
as between whites and nonwhites have brought a decline in the proportion of the non- 
white section of the population, which dropped below 50% in 1940 and has declined 
even faster since then, 


THE WAR PERIOD, 1939~1946 


The main single force conditioning recent economic development was the Second 
World War. Its impact on economic activity in Mississippi was similar to that in 
other parts of the nation in that the amount of this activity increased, but there 
were marked differential rates of increase in various segments of the Mississippi 
economy as compared with those in other sections. 


These differential growth rates can be summarized briefly in the statement that 
income increased more rapidly and employment less rapidly in Mississippi than in the 
nation at large. To present these facts in detail, let us examine the net changes 
that occurred from 1939 to 1946. 


In the first place, the civilian population declined by 5 per cent in Mississip= 
pi but rose by 1 per cent in the Southeastern Region® and by 6 per cent in the regions 
outside the Southeast, as evidence that the already heavy outmigration increased 
during the war. The birth rate increased 20 per cent in Mississippi, 33 per cent in 
the Southeast, and 49 per cent in the remainder of the nation. Evidently the “war- 
babies" crop was less prolific in Mississippi than elsewhere. The urban population 
increased from 20 per cent to 33 per cent of the total and the nonwhite population 
declined to 47 percent. 


Nonagricultural employment increased 17 per cent in Mississippi, 21 per cent in 
the Southeast, and 19 per cent in the other regions. On the other hand, manufacturing 
employment increased 60 per cent in Mississippi compared with {noreases. of 38 per cent 
in the Southeast and 47 per cent in the other regions. This increase was largely 
in the industries that provided most of the pre-war manufacturing employment, more 
than half of the increase being in the textile, apparel, and lumber @nd timber basic 
products industries. At the same time, employment in several of the higher—value— 
added industries lagged behind that in other sections or actually declined. This 
tendency was most apparent in the industries engaged in processing the state’s forest 
resources. Employment in lumber and timber basic products industries increased 60 
per cent, while that in the manufacturing of furniture and other finished lumber pro= 
ducts actually declined by 17 per cent, in contrast with increases of 34 per cent in 
the Southeast and of 24 per cent in the other regionse. 


Income and related items increased relatively rapidly in Mississippi in the non- 
agricultural part of the state’s economy. Total income payments increased 179 per 
cent in Mississippi and 178 per cent in the Southeast, compared with 135 per cent in 
the other regions of the nation. The relatively great increase in manufacturing em- 





1 Office of Tnbmestic Commerce, U.S., Department of Commerce, State, Regional, and Local Market Indicators, 1939- 
46 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948). 


2 Pleven states bounded by, and including, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
From monthly covered employment reports of the Mississippi Employment Security Commission and the U.S. Burem 
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ployment was reflected in manufacturing payrolls, which rose by 221 per cent in Mis- 
sissippi, by 158 per cent in the Southeast, and by 135 per cent in the other regions. 
In spite of the relative lag in non-agricultural employment, trade and service inoome 
inorease 197 per cent in Mississippi compared with 158 per cent in the Southeast and 
136 per cent in the other regions. Mississippi shared more than proportionately in 
the tremendous inorease of non-agricultural government payments in the Southeast, with 
increases of 407 per cent and 332 per cent respectively, compared to that of 192 per 
cent in the other regions. The state's agricultural income also increased, but at 

a slower rate than in the Southeast or the other regions, the rates of increase being 
125 per cent, 185 per cent, and 177 per cent respectively. The dollar value of pri- 
vate construction activity rose faster in Mississippi in residential, nonfarm nonresi- 
dential, and public utility construction but lagged far behind the rest of the region 
and nation in farm construction. 


General economic activity, asreflected in the volume of bank debits, postal re=- 
ceipts, railway freight tonnage, drug store sales, and Federal tax collections, in- 
creased faster in Mississippi, and the general prosperity was reflected in the volume 
of bank deposits which increased 257 per cent in Mississippi, 237 per cent in the 
Southeast, and 121 per cent in the other regions. But here again the agricultural 
section of the state's economy evidently lagged behind in comparison with the region 
and nation. Mississippi farmers decreased the dollar value of their farm mortgage 
indebtedness by 11 per cent, but the average decrease in the Southeast was 17 per cent 
and in the other regions, 31 per cent. Non-real-estate loans to farmers increased 163 
per cent in Mississippi compared with 30 per cent in the Southeast and 9 per cent in 
the other regions. 


THE POST — WAR PERIOD 


Some of the civilian population that was lost during the war flowed back into the 
state during the post-war period, but not fast enough to prevent a net decline (0.5%) 
between censuses for the second time in the history of the state (~0.4% from 1910 to 
1920). This ten year decline was spread over 60 of the 82 counties and amounted to a 
drop of more than 20% in 4 of them. Other states with a net decline from 1940 to 1950 
were Arkansas (-2.4%), North Dakota (~3.7%) and Oklahoma (-4.8%). 


On the other hand the number of farms in operation held up relatively well in 
Mississippi after the war. From 1945 to 1950 the number of farms in operation deo 
Clined in 50 out of 82 counties, that is in 61% of the counties. But it declined 
in 71% of the southern counties and in 82% of the counties outside the South, in 68 
out of 68 New England counties, and 82 out of the 99 counties in Iowa, Evidently 
this consolidation of farms and loss of farm families is a widespread phenomenon which 
4s less apparent in Mississippi than in most of the nation. 


The urban population declined from 33% of the state's total population in 1945 
to 28% in 1950. This was the smallest proportion of urban population in any state 
except North Dakota, where it was 27% in 1950. The racial characteristics of the 
population are not yet available from the 1950 Census, but it is likely that the pro- 
portion of nonwhites in the state's population declined from 47 per cent in 1945 to 
&® lower figuer in 1950. 


Manufacturing employment, after declining in late 1944 and 1945 rose rapidly 
to a post-war peak in the spring of 1947 and maintained this level approximately 
until the fall of 1948. It then dropped rapidly for twelve months to the new post—= 
war low in the fall of 1949, rising in the next year to another peak somewhat under 
that for 1947. The end-of—the war decline in manufacturing employment was sharper 
4n the nation as a whole than it was in Mississippi but the reverse was true in 
the case of the 1949 recession, which started earlier, lasted longer, and declined 
further in Mississippi than in the nation as a whole. Also, manufacturing employment 
fin the nation rose to a2 new post-war peak in the fall of 1950, but failed to reach 
the 1947 peak in Mississippi. This may be history repeating itself, since the war 
peak in manufacturing employment occurred nearly a year later in Mississippi than 
in 4 


As to the sharp drop in 1949, Dr. Rutledge Vining of the University of Virginia 
has shown that there is a general tendency for economic activity to rise faster in 
recovery and decline faster in recession periods in agricultural and primary in- 
dustrial areas than in more highly industrialized areas, 


Unemployment, as indicated by unemployment insurance claims, has been running 








ata higher rate in Mississippi than in the United States for the last year. 


To sum up, total non-agricultural employment increased at a slower rate in 
Mississippi than in the Southeast or the rest of the nation during the war period, 
but manufacturing employment increased at a faster rate than elsewhere in the nation 
and has maintained this relative advantage during the post-war period except during 
the 1949 recession. The net effect of the war was to give greatest impetus to em— 
ployment in the low-value-added industries. The financial position of the none 
agricultural sector of the state's economy improved more rapidly than in the region 
or the nation, but that of the agricultural sector lagged behind the improvement 
reported elsewhere. 


With a plentiful supply of local capital on hand for the first time since 
1860, a sharp acceleration of the industrialization of the state would seem to 
be in prospect, since raw materials, labor, and power are already plentiful and 
the potentialities of the local market have been vastly increased. The extent 
of this acceleration may be determined in a great part by a rather intangible 
factor, that is, the willingness of Mississippians with capital and managerial 
ability to turn from their traditional agricultural pursuits to the processing 
of the abundant petroleum and timber resources of the state into the myriad new 
products that are coming from the world's research laboratories in an ever increasing 
number. 





D. GALE JOHNSON ON THE SOUTH'S ECONOMY 


“The South mst solve the problems of too many people on too small farms before the outdated ways of farming 
will disappear," declared Dr. D. Gale Johnson, associate professor of economics at the University of Chicago. He 
made this statement in an address to the student section of the Americen Farm Economics Association at Missis- 
sippi State College on April 10. 

Dr. Johnson said that the South has the scientific knowledge which would permit the elimination of outdated 
technology. He thinks that high farm prices are not a solution for the significant problems of Southern agri- 
culture. ‘Qn most small farms, modern mechanized production is not feasible from an economic point of view," he 
said, “Small farms will not be combined into efficient family-sized farm-operating units until the mumber of 
people in the South dependent upon agriculture for their living declines significantly--by at least 50 per cent 
if not more from their present levels." 

Dr. Johnson suggested the redirection of farm policy in two ways: (1) set in motion machinery which will 
aid farm people in low income areas to find productive non-farm work, both by increased industrialization in 
the South and migration out of the South to urben areas; (2) the farm people who remain must be aided in re- 
combining land into farms of adequate size and in obtaining the necessary livestock end equipment to operate the 
ferms, Additional credit and managerial assistence will be required. 

"The farm population of the South is being reduced by migration; farm sizes are becoming larger; more 
machinery is being used; and livestock is increasing in importance," Dr. Johnson concluded. “By appropriate 
policies, the process can be speeded up, to the advantage of Southern farm people, to the South as a whole, 
end consequently to the nation." 


Spesking before the Social Science Round Table on April 16, on the subject of "Economic Progress in the 
South", Dr. Johnson asserted that, "the South is making striking improvement in educational opportunities for 
negroes, and within the next decade will reap large gains from the investments now being made." 

“The Southern non-farm white family does not receive a lower income then does the typical white non-farm 
family in the rest of the country,” Dr. Johnson said. "In 194b a study by the Burem of the Census showed that 
urban white families had as high a level of income in the South as in any other region." 

Dr. Johnson said that the low per-capita incomes in the South--now about 70 per cent of the national 
average--ere due to low farm incomes’ for both whites end negroes, and to low incomes of nonefarm negroes, 

“Contimied economic progress in the South will depend upon a general improvement in farm incomes and in 
the incomes of non-farm negroes," Dr. Johnson continued. “Farm incomes will rise as more people leave the farms, 
as ferm sizes are increased, and greater mechanization occurs." 

He said that these are the trends of the past decade, and that farm policy should be to accentuate them 
in the next decade. 

“Attempts to hold low income workers on the farm will be a disservice to the South," he asserted. "Con 
tinuing improvement in the economic status 2f the negro will come with (1) migration from the South, (2) increased 
demand for labor resulting from industrial expension in the South, (3) better education and training." 


NOTE: While at Mississippi State College, Dr. Johnson also led a seminar series for the 4 

F > agricultural economics 
staff and graduate students. On April 9 his subject was"The Productivity of Labor in the South.” Om April 16 
he spoke on “Adjustment Problems in Southern Agriculture: Mechanization, Farm Employment end Migration.” On 
April 23 his subject was “A Research Program on the Problems of Southern Agriculture.” 








; HARDY GROWTH 
The John C. Hardy Era at Mississippi State College 


PART I 


by 
Jchn K. Bettersworth 


When General Lee announced his resignation early in 1899, the trustees chose 
former Governor John M. Stone as president. Stone had been governor when the 
college was founded and had taken pains to nurture it in its infant years. The 
critical Frank Burkitt heralded the choice of the man who had placed him on the 
original board of trustees with the comment: "In our judgment this change will 
prove of great benefit to the College."2 Stone was now an old Man » and although 
his election as president was no small honor, it was eds cy Stone’s undoing; for 
scarcely a year later he fell seriously ill ano died. The student body and facul- 
ty attended Stone's funeral at Iuka on a special train furnished by the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad and the campus remained in mourning for thirty days, each member of 
the staff wearing crepe in his lapel during that period. 


Stone was president only long enough to make one biennial report to the legis— 
lature, and this report covered 2 period,during the greater portion of which Lee 
had served. It is difficult, therefore, either to ascertain Stone's policies or 
to evaluate his contribution to the development of the college. It would appear 
that Stone held more or less intact the patrimony of Lee, making almost no changes 
in staff, administrative policies, or curriculum. Actually, Lee continued to 
exercise a dominant influence over the entire campus scene, and that without inter- 
ference from Stone. In his report to the legislature in November, 1899, Stone 
repeated Lee's earlier requests for a textile department, called for the revival 
of Lee's farmer's institutes, and pointed out that since “the conditions prevailing 
in 1893 [a crash year), and the years immediately succeeding, do not exist," salaries 
should be increased, Since the wave of prosperity occasioned by the Spanish-—Ameri- 
can War was under way at this time, every one of these requests was granted. How= 
ever, it was to be the task of J. C. Hardy to assume the leadership in effecting 
the program made possible by this legislative generosity. All this was not to be 
done, however, by Hardy alone. During nearlyadiecade the Lee egis was to remaing 
Tor in 1900 the old president was appointed by iovernor Long to the Board of Trustees, 
where he immediately took a vosition on the executive committee, 


HARDY THE BUILDER 


John Crumpton Hardy was born in Newton on Christmas Eve 1864, a war baby, and 
therefore a generation removed from Lee and Stone. At heart a lawyer, he pursued 
his studies at Mississippi College, the University of Chicago, Cornell, and Millsaps, 
the last of which eventually made iim a doctor of laws, Hardy had stumbled into 
the teaching profession asa neans otf livelihood during those years when he was 
pursuing his law studies. As a resuit he eventually became principai and superin- 
tendent in the Jackson public schools, where during the last decade of the nine= 
teenth century he saw attendance increase from less than 500 to nearly 2000 students.’ 
It was, therefore, with a reputation as a builder that he came to the college in 
1900. There was ua baker's dozen of applicants for the presidency. In the end the 
chairman had had to break a tie vote between Hardy and J. C. Kyle. 


Young Hardy-—he was just pushing 36 at the time--was inaugurated on April ll, 
1900.9 Plunging into his work with extraordinary enthusiasm, Hardy set a pace that 
would have staggered many a younger man of his time. It was a time when the nation 
was emerging from a short and glorious war full of that self-confidence, self— 
assertiveness, and boisterous belief in progress that produced such phenomena as 





1 Mimtes of the Board, March 22, 1899. 2 People's Messenger, March 15, 1899. 
3 Commercisl Appesl, Merch 23, 27, 1900. 








4 Mimtes of the Faculty, March 26, 30, 1900; Mimtes of the Boerd, April 6, 1900. 
> Biermial Report, 1898-1899, 5-19. 
6 Mimates of the Board, June 18, 1900; Commercial Appeal, March 24, 1900. 


7 Dunbar Rowland, Encyclopedia of Mississippi, III, 401-402. : 
Mimates of the Board, April 6, 1900. 9 Commercial Appeal, April 12, 1900. 
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Theodore Roosevelt for the nation and a host of little Roosevelts in the provinces. 
Like Roosevelt, Hardy was a man of progress. Like Roosevelt he got much accomplished 
during the years of his ascendency, but not without becoming embroiled in endless 
controversies and finally going down in defeat, like Roosevelt, in 1912 $ 


Hardy was a belonger and in a very literal sense he “got about.” He was a 
Baptist, a Mason, a Knight of Pythias, an Odd Fellow, and a Kappa Alpha, besides 
holding professional membership in the state and national education associations. 
He had aspired to be state superintendent of education in 1895, barely missing 
nomination by the Democratic conventions. In 1900 Governor Longino appointed him 
to the commission encharged with building the new capitol. In the same year Hardy 
was sent as one of the two state commissioners to the Pan-American Expositione. 
During the summer of 1900 he was given leave to vigit the Paris Exposition together 
with the leading agricultural colleges of Europe. 


Hardy seems to have spent the spring and summer of 1900 acquainting himself 
with the operation of the college and making plans for its future. The legislature 
of that year had authorized the new textile school, which was to consume the major 
energies of the college administration for the next several years. Also, several 
new departments were a-—borning, the farmer's institutes were being revived, and a 
building program involving a new chapel and the enlargement of the dormitory was 
being undertaken.l2 Moreover, athletics were now receiving increased attention from 
students and faculty. 


For the first two decades athletics were almost dominant. In the eighties a 
small gymnasium had been built, and baseball contests had begun:on an informal basis, 
For example, we find in 1888 a petition from “Lee's Baseball Nine” requesting per~ 
mission to play West Pointe+3 In the nineties, the school had joined the Southern 
Intercollegiate Athletic Associationt‘and in 1896 the board had honored Lee's 
request for funds to, build an athletic and drill field.15 Soon there was a foot= 
ball team, and as early as 1896 it was petitioning the faguity not to give zeroes 
for absences while the group were away on playing trips jt 


After Hardy's arrival, I.D. Sessums became the energetic sponsor of athletios 
at the college. Intramurals were still the major item of interest, and for a_ time 
it was customary to have a program of athletic contests on Thanksgiving Day. Soon, 
however, under the tutelage of Sessums, intercollegiate matches became more and 
more important. In 1901 Sessums took his football team to Ole Miss and Memphis with 
encouraging success.el18 On September 19, 1902 Hardy appointed an Athletic Committee, 
of which Sessums was a member, and on September 26 a set of rules governing athletics 
was adopted. In 1903 the committee inaugurated a field day for the college on April 
1.29 In 1905 an annual Thanksgiving Day contest with Ole Miss was initiated at 
Jackson.29 The customary football antics soon appeared. In fact, in 1905 the vice 
torious A. and M. students paraded through the streets of Jackson to the Suge of a 
d@irge bearing a coffin in which the "body" of Ole Miss was presumably laia.¢ In 
1906, after a particularly bitter contest with the University of Alabama, A. and Me 
students demonstrated against the umpire, who had failed to stop "frequent hurdling 
on the part of the Alabama players;" and there was a. faculty investigation to deter— 
mine whether a hickory nus thrown through the window of a departing train was intended 
for the unpopular umpire. 2 


Gymnasium instruction was begun under Hardy.9 In 1905 he initiated a campaign 
to obtain a new gymnasium, which would be used for an armory and as housing for the 
literary societies and the Y.M.C.A.*%4 By 1997 a "physical director" had been en- 
gaged, the student body paying the expenses. In part this was done by operating 
a conoggsion known as the Athletic Shacks, the ancestor of a famous student gathering 
place.“° Finally, in 1909 a “Gymnasium and Physical Director" was employed in the 
person of W. D. Chadwick, who became head of the Department of Physical Education.27 





10 pander Rowlend, Encyclopedia, IIT, 403-404; Commercial Appeal, March 20, 1900. 
1l Minutes of the Board, June 19, 1900. 12 Yhid., July 6, 1900., : ; 
13 Minutes of the Faculty, April 16, 1888; Minutes of the Board, June 19, 1804, June 16, 1885. 
14 Minutes of the Faculty, April 12, 1895. 15 Minutes of the Board, September 18, 1896. 
16 Minutes of the Faculty, November 16, 1896. 17 Ibid., November 23, 1900. 
18 rhid,, October 21, 1901. 19 Thid., February 27, March 6, 1903. 
20 Commercial Appeal, November 29, 1905. 21 Thid,, December 1, 1905. 
22 Mimtes of the Faculty, November 10, 1906; Mimtes of the Board, June 5, 1908. 
Mimites of the Faculty, March 16, 1908. 
24 Biennial Report,, 1902-3, 39-40; 1904-5, 61; 1906-7, 61; 1908-9, 57-8, 1910-11, 52-54. 
Thid., 1906-7, 61-62. 26 vinutes of the Board, dune 5, 
27 Commercial Appeal, August 15, 1909. 
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The increase in enrollment under Hardy was phenomenal. In 1900-1 nearly 450 
students came, which was about 150 more than any prgxious figure and about 175 more 
than Hardy had found on his arrival at the college. This trend continued in 1901, 
when the president reported in November that the figure was Spgresebsag 550 and 
would probably exceed 600 before the end of the academic year. 9 So far, the expan- 
sion had been absorbed without any heavy financial drain. However, the dormitory 
facilities were inadequate, and any further expansion would necessitate not only 
more living accomodations but also more recitation rooms, instructors, classroom and 
laboratory equipment, and more space in the mess hall. All this did not perturb 
Hardy, who calmly announced that he hoped “to see the day come when we will have two 
thousand students here. I confidently expect to have one thousand here within the 
next six years if the Legislature will but provide the means. My ambition is to 
make this eotsene equal to any other of its kind in the land. It can be done? It 
must be done $* 


Two years later, Hardy reported an enrollment of 655 students for the 1902— 
1903 session and a total of 630 students already on hand in November, 1903, with 
prospects of reaching 700 by the end of the academic year.31 In 1904-1905 the en=- 
enrollment reached 731; in 1905-1906, 819; in 1906-1907, 954. During the next 
session the expansion slowed down just short of 1000, while in 1908-1909 and 1909— 
1910 there was a slight drop.32 Finally, in 1910-1911 only four years behind the 
president's predictions, the enrollment passed 1000, actually reaching 1090. The 
peak came in 1911-1912, the year of Hardy's resignation, when 1224 students attended.” 

The burgeoning student body meant an enlargement and improvement of the physical 
plant. Hardy seoured the installation of a bath, water closet and sewerage disposal 
system and a central heating system. Also hot and cold running water was provided 
in all halls and eventually lavatories were placed in each of the dormitory rooms. 
The campus was beautified with new drives, brick walks, and extensive landscaping, 
while the city of Starkville cooperated in the construction of a driveway and side- 
walks from the town to the college.? In fact, for one enthusiastic moment in 1906 
there was eygn talk of building an electric street railway between Starkville and 
the cam puse 


Hardy found the campus a straggling array of modest structures hovering around 
the dormitory, academic and chemical laboratory buildings, which themselves were 
none too impressive representatives of the "Brownstone" period of American archi- 
tecture, which had covered the American landscape with a mass of sombre=—hued piles 
distinguished mainly by gambrel roofs and massive towers of a pseudo—Gothic type. 
The turn of the century found American builders returning to the simplicity of clas- 
sical style, with the result that the dormitory, when remodelled, could boast a 
.GClassio facade; moreover, the adding of a story elevated not only the physical 
characteristic of the building but its architectural beauty by consigning its Gothic 
tower to the junk pile. The remainder of the three central buildings of the first 
two decades were soon to be razed, and there appears to have been little shedding 
of tears at their departures. 


The most beautiful building of the Hardy era, in fact one of the most beautiful 
buildings ever to grace the campus, was that built at the turn of the century to 
house the textile school. It was a three story structure, of "the *slow—burning 
type'* of construction with large round arched windows; in the center of the western 
facade were twin towers connected by a three arched entrance portico, the total 
effect having a strong Renaissance flavor. The design was apparently the work of 
D. A. Tompkins gf Charlotte, N.C., who more or less acted as patron saint of the 
textile school. 2° 


New buildings for science and engineering were erected by Hardy. The science 
hall was erected in 1902=3.37 Work on the engineering building was begun in the 





28 mia., September 21, October 14, 1901; Biennial Report, 1900-1901, 14. 
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next year and completed in 1905.98 The science building was eventually named 
Montgomery Agricultural Hall, and for some years the second and third floors of 

the apse of this structure housed the library.39 Both of these buildings followed 
classical style and were creditable architectural contributions to the campus. About 
the same time the J. Z. George Infirmary and a new dairy building were being con— 
structed, both on a rather modest, unpretentious sgale. The infirmary was ready for 
occupancy in 1903, and the dairy building in 1907.. 


In 1907, Hardy called upon the legislature to provide funds for Lee Hall, whioh 
was to serve as an academic building and chapel. Work was begun_in 1908, and the 
building was ready for occupancy during the session of 1910-11.41 About the same 
time a2 new dormitory had been begun, the present north wing of Old Main. This ad— 
dition would house a new mess hall. For some years after its completion the new 
dormitory could not be furnished, and it was apparently not occupied until the ses- 
sion of 1910-1911.43 In 1909 construction began on a new chemical "laboratory," 

but it was not until the session of 1912-13 that the new chemistry building was 
ocoupied.44 All of this new construction was of classical design, ~ 





































Hardy was indeed a builder, for in addition to the major structures already 
mentioned, a host of smaller buildings were added to the oampus during his adminis-— 
tration. These were only a portion of what he hoped to obtain for the campus, among 
which were 2 Y.M.C.A. building and a gymna sium. 4° No single president of the early 
years added half so much to the physical plant as did Hardy. 


THE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The story of the textile school at A. and M. College is the story of industrial 
development, or rather the lack of it, in Mississippi at the turn of the centurye 
Hopes were high, especially among the so-called Bourbon element, for the immediate 
industrialization of the state; but it so happened that beginning in 1904, when the 
common man under the leadership of James K. Vardaman seized the governor's office, 
industrial progress in the state more or less became stalemated. The Mississippi 
dirt farmer suddenly developed a morbid fear of corporations, which in that trust- 
busting age had become the outward manifestation of the inward lack of grace of 
rampant and unregulated industrialism.. 


The textile department was established during the post-war boom period of 1900, 
when the influence of the Bourbon element was probably at its height. In 1900 the 
legislature passed a law allowing five-year state and ten-year city tax exemptions 
to certain corporate enterprises of & so-called public nature, particularly cotton 
mills.*© This law was accompanied by special legislation “inviting the investment 
of capital in cotton factories and other enterprises."4/ Implementing these measures 
was an aot appropriating $40,000 to establish the textile school at Mississippi A. 

and M. College, “where young men and women may be educated in the art of manufacturing 
textile fabrics and where they may acquire a practical as well as theoretical and 
soientific knowledge of the art of manufacturing textile fabrics, and especially 

those made from cotton, or cotton and wool combined, including dyeing, designing 

and drawing."4 


For guidance in the setting up of the new school the college turned to a 
prominent cotton—-mill man of Charlotte, North Carolina, D. A. Tompkins, adviser in 
the cause who was instrumental in the setting up of textile schools in the land- 
grant colleges of the Carolinas and Texas and was the author of textbooks for use 
in textile training. Tompkins came to Mississippi in 1900 to offer his services 
as a publicist and made a number of speeches in the. state to encourage its people 
toward manufacturing. He was also employed by the college to draw up the plans 
and specifications for the new textile building, and the choice of a direotor for 
i. the school was placed largely in his hands.49 In May President Hardy went to 
Tompkins" home town to attend a meeting of the Southern Cotton Spinners Association, 
stopping enroute to visit the textile schools of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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and Georgia.-° At the same time J. S. Wier, of the mechanical department, was 
allowed to go on leave to “pursue his studies in textile work,*51 


During the summer and fall of 1900 the college authorities attempted to buy 
or beg equipment for the new department. Fortunately, equipment manufacturers 
proved to be exceedingly generous. ¢ It was not until the fall semester had begun 
that a director for the new course was found in the person of Arthur Whitten, 
who upon his appointment set out for the North begging for donations. In. the 
biennial report for 1900-1901 the trustees listed a total of over $30,000 in major 
donations of equipment or cash from about eighty sources, together with many small 
contributions of money. 


The textile building was ready for operation by June 1, 1901, and on that day 
the machinery was put in operation. Attempting to have one machine of each type 
running at commencement, the textile department members spent over a month working 
until midnight and sometimes later.-> In fact, speed had been the outstanding 
feature of the entire textile school development, and it is surprising to find that 
between November, 1900 and June, 1901 not only the textile building but also a 
new dormitory were rushed to completion.% Not until 1903 did the enterprise become 
officially known as the Textile School, although it was called so from the starte 


Partaking of the same revivalistic and philanthropic fervor that had sprinkled 
textile schools and textile mills over the Southern Appalachian piedmont, Mississippi 
glimpsed for a brief moment an industrial transfiguration,. Writing to the trustees 
Tompkins had said in June, 1901, “Give a fair textile education to fifty Mississippi 
youths, young men and young women, and the State with all its people, will be far 
more benef igg? than if fifty million dollars foreign capital could be brought into 
the State." The trustees ordered a thousand copies of the ae Ca letter to be 
printed. 08 Translated into practical terms, the college, according to Hilrie Me 
Quin, a state educator who visited the campus in the spring of 1901, could equip an 
“A. & M. Textile boy® so that, with some additional experience in an operating cotton 
mill, he could "fill positionsas overseers and superintendents in cotton mills of 
average size, thus earning salaries varying. . o from four to eight dollars a day."99 


The drafting of a course of study for the textile students involved taking 
another step toward the removal of the traditional academic subjects from the cur= 
riculum. In December, 1900 a special committee of the faculty worked out a plan 
to accomodate those students desiring to transfer to textiles at once. In March, 
1901 a faculty report on the entire textile curriculum was presented, and on June 18, 
the trustees gave their approval to the faculty action.©° President Hardy described 
the new course as consuming three years beyond the freshman year. Although con- 
siderable discussion arose in the faculty as to when the freshman student should 
enter upon the curriculum of his choice, and it was at one time decided that the 
divergence should take place at the beginning of the college course, in reality there 
was no shift until the sophomore year.°l Restive under the demands of the liberal 
subjects inserted into his course of study, the director of the textile school 
demanded in 1903 that “with the exception of military drill, all work foreign to 
textile training after the freshman year” be abolished, or that at least the last 
two years should be exclusively textile work.®2 These demands were in part success=— 
ful, for the next year's OA Sado fe dropped all of the liberal studies except English 
in the three-year textile course. 3 Likewise the time of divergence of the several 
college curricula was set back to the end of the first term of the freshman year, 
and in the following year the directors were made responsible for seeing to it that 
all students made their choice two weeks before this deadline.§4 Apparently the 
liberal arts were as yet far from vanquished, for in 1907 the director of the 
school complained that over onemhalf of the students* time was being spent on “those 
studies which contribute to a general education, thus emphasizing the development 
of the man and leaving as secondary the training of the machiniste"°5 One fails 
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to see quite so thorough a retreat of the practical courses in the catalogue, un— 
less it be in the temporary insertion in the 1907~8 session of a term of history 
and civics 466 


Meanwhile, a break with tradition had already occurred at the beginning, when 
the trustees set up a two year non-degree course for “young men who wish to devote 
the whole of their time" to the textile training.67 No curriculum was actually 
listed before the catalogue of 1904-5, which described two-year courses.in textile 
chemistry and dyeing and in cotton manufacturing, 08 The success of the two-year 
courses was far from encouraging. In 1901-1902, there were only 24 students; in 
1902-1903, 15; in 1903-1904, 9; in 1904-1905, 5; in 1905-1906, 16; in 1906-1907, 13; 
in 1907-1908, 24; and in 1908-1909, the last year the course was offered, 18 
students.°9 Actually, the college soon found it desirable to keep textile students 
on the campus for the full four years, not only to broaden their training but also 
to give the industry of the state time to catch up with the college output of 
graduates. 


Just as in the case of the establishment of the course in mechanic arts, there 
was a rush of students into the new textile course at its inauguration. In the fall 
of 1901 it was said that 600 applications had been received for admission to the new 
school, far more than the college could accomodate.70 In 1903 Hardy wrote: 


There was a tendency at the opening of this school for too many students to 
choose this course. The growth of the cotton-mill industry in Mississippi mst 
necessarily be slow; and, therefore, for many years to come the field open to our 
textile graduates mst be limited. This course being no part of a general educa 
tion, I have advised every boy to stay out of the course unless he intends to make 
a life work of the business. ‘The problems of this school are among the most 
complex of eny that are confronting the management of this institution. In spite 
of my effort to keep all out of the course who do not have an aptitude for textile 
work, the textile students in our present graduating class number fourteen, which 
is nearly half of the class. 


‘The upward trend in textile enrollment was soon halted. By the end of the 1902- 
1903 session, the senior class in textiles_had dropped to 13, and of these only six 
received degrees in the 1903 commencement.’2 In the following year the number of 
graduates increased to ll, only to drop in 1905 and 1906 to 3, and in 1907 to one, 


with none at all in 1998; and two in 1909, three in 1910, and three in 1911, after 


which there were nonée The trend was apparent from the total enrollment for the 
textile school, which in 1901 consisted of 55 above the freshman level with a poten— 
tial of around 45 in the preparatory and freshman years,/4 only to dwindle to 28 
above the freshman level in 1901-2, rising briefly to 39 in 1902-1903, then down to 
26 in 1903-1904, reaching new lows of 6 in 1904-1905, 8 in 1905-1906, 6 in 1906-1907, 
9 in 1907-1908, 11 in 1908-1909, 11 in 1909-1210, 8 in 1910-1911, 10 in 1911-1912, 

9 in 1912-1913, and 2 (seniors) in 1913~1914,7 Symptomatic of this decline was 

the loss of student good-will as indicated by the apologetic comment of the director 
in 1907 to the effect that for some years there had been a considerable lack of 
"favorable sentiment in the student body toward this schoole"76 In this connection, 
Col. Montgomery, who had backed the textile course from the start and had been 
instrumental in the bringing of the Stone cotton mill to Starkville, attempted to 


shame ths hesitant young men by having his own granddaughter enroll in the textile 
courses ; 


One reason for the decline of the textile school was the extreme difficulty of 
maintaining a staff of trained specialists. The loss of Director Whittam in 1902 
was in part a testimony to the success of the school, for Whittam left to become 
president_of the John M. Stone Cotton Mills of Starkville, organized under college 
guidance.’8 Succeeding Whittam was. J. T. Broadbent, of the New Bedford, Mass. Tex= 
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tile School. Then, in 1903 W. E, Winchester, of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
took charge, remaining only until the fall of 1905. 9 So far, the directors had 
been "Englishmen and New Englanders,“ and now the board turned to an Alabamian, 

W. Re Meadows, who had studied at the Lowell Textile Schools, where he had won a 
gold medal offered by the cotton manufacturers of New England “as the most efficient 
man in school."80 In 1916 Meadows followed the call of industry, taking over a 
mill in Selma, Alabama. His place was taken by a graduate of Mississippi A. and Me 
and Lowell Institute, J. Ge Coman, who remained until the fateful wake was endeds 
The remaining staff in the textile school likewise changed often, pover exceeding 
four men at any given time, and finally dwindling to one in 1911.8 


The basic cause of the textile school agonies was the simple fact that neither 
public opinion nor the public purse was ready to carry out such an ambitious pro= 
gram as had been originally conceived. It was true that at first hopes were high 
and the response of the public was encouraging. For a brief moment, the building 
of cotton mills boomed. In his 1903 report Hardy pointed with pride to the Stone 
Mills, the Textile Novelty Company of Starkville, and a new mill at Magnolia; and 
he boasted that since the school was established, “more mills have been built in 
the State than had been built in the entire previous history of the State."82 The 
college now had high hopes of a sufficiently rapid increase in the number of mills 
to absorb its textile graduates, and in 1904 the board authorized the direotor of 
the textile school to visit the state's cotton mills in the interest of gaining 
employment for graduates as well as aid in building up the textile branch of the 
college.® Hardy's report of 1907 mentioned graduates who had gained important 
positions in the Mississippi textile industry, particularly both the superintendent md 
the assistant at the Tupelo cotton mill; and it was also —_— out that A. and Me 
men had obtained good positions in Tennessee and Alabama.°4 


Trouble was already brewing, nevertheless. At Jackson Governor Vardaman, who 
shared the common man's distrust for industrial enterprises and demanded not tax 
exempticns but tax increases for manufacturers, came to power in 1904, with the 
result that industrial enterprises became wary of the state, and cotton mills ape 
parently led the hegira. In his report for 1906-1907 Hardy alluded subtly to this 
condition, remarking that “since this school was established conditions have been 
very much against the extension of cotton mill business.” 


The Vardaman attack had come at a time when cotton mills generally were en- 
joying a boom made by low prices for raw materials and high prices for finished 
products. But the year 1907 was to add a further complication, for it was at that 
time that the famous "Roosevelt Panic" occurred, and in the depression that ensued 
both the state mills and the state textile school entered upon dark days, lightened 
only by the consolation that attendance figures at the textile school at A. and Me 
still “oompered favorably with the attendance at any of the other Southern textile 
schools.*9 How many state mills perished in the crisis cannot be determined, but 
in 1911 Hardy was still singing the depression lament, and it is notable that the 
college had now begun to send out its textile specialists, who probably had little 
else to do by this time, to give “short courses" at the cotton mills in the states. 
"In this way," Hardy pointed out, “we are bringing the Textile School into close 
touch with the mills and are trying to influence the most promising young men con— 
nected with them to come to this school and take a short course or the regular 
course,"87 


Hardy was merely whistling in the dark. While “the Textile School proposition" 
had been “a hard one,” he still hoped the college could “hasten the day when most 
of the Mississippi cotton will be manufactured on Mississippi soil. All that is 
left us to do is to labor and wait." Two years later, President Hi ghtower, who had 
come in just as the patient was gasping his last, vainly called on the legislature 
to save the textile school if such were justifiable. In 1914 the school expired and 
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its personal effects in the way of machinery were either sent back to the original 
donors or sold. All that was left of the textile school was the building, a monu- 
ment to an era of beautiful day-dreaming. 


THE PERMANENT SCHOOLS; ENGINEERING 


When Hardy came to A. and M. College, he found professional specialization 
scarcely begun. In fact, only since 1892 had there been a division between agri- 
cultural and mechanical training, and the ill-fated excursion into textile engineering 
was still in the planning stage. During the Hardy era, the several major departments 
became schools and their heads became directors. At the same time, considerable 
departmentalization began to take place within the several schools. When Hardy 
arrived there were only ten departments: agriculture, consisting of cne professor; 
horticulture, consisting of a professor and an assistant; mechanic arts and electric- 
ity, consisting of a professor, an adjunct professor, an assistant professor, and 
an instructor; biology, consisting of a professor; veterinary science, consisting 
of a professor; chemistry, consisting of a professor, two assistants, and a fellow; 
English, consisting of a professor and an assistant professor; mathematics, consisting 
of a professor, an associate professor, and an instructor in book-keeping; military 
science and tactics, consisting of the commandant, who was an acting professor; 
history and civics, consisting of a professor; and the preparatory department, which 
contained four men. The Experiment Station, which employed four of the college 
faculty part-time, consisted of five full-time men: a director, an assistant direo- 
tor, two chemists, and an assistant botanist and meteorologist.88 Ail told, this 
teaching and experiment=station staff totalled thirty. The next dozen years were 
to see an unprecedented expansion both in departments and in personnel. 


Hardy's first major program of expansion affected the engineering course. After 
recommending to the legislature in 1901 the appropriation of funds for the creation 
of a department of civil and rural engineering, Hardy had decided by the end of the 
1901~1902 session to reorganize the mechanical courses in entirety to form a school 
of engineering. On June 3, 1902 the board created the school of engineering with 
C. Ej. Ard as director, and the department of geology and mining engineering, which 
was later tobefilled by W. N. Logan. 89 In the following year rural engineering 
joined the school of agriculture, while the civil engineering department took over 
drawing. 9° Mathematics also was included in the engineering school at the time of 
its organization. As we shall see, the organization of schools on the campus, which 
was pioneered by Hardy in 1902, was completed a year later by the organization of 
@ school of agriculture. Also in 1902 the textile department became a school, there— 
by effecting an administrative set-up essentially the same as that existing today. 


The engineering curriculum provided for a uniform course during the freshman 
and sophomore years, with specialization in the upper level in one of three groups: 
mechanical and electrical engineering, civil engineering, or geology and mining 
engineering,91 In the lower level every student in the college had an opportunity 
to take pre—engineering courses. 


The mechanical department, which had been the neucleus around which the en- 
gineering school grew, continued to share an important part of the task of operating 
the physical plant of the college. In his report of 1903 Professor Barnes strongly 
urged the building of a central power plant for the school, together with an ice 
plant. When his requests were even tusiiz sranted, the mechanioal department under— 
took the operation of these activities.? The college waterworks and sewerage 
system also fell under the supervision of the department.? To give adequate shop 
training, the woodshop, machine shop, and forge and foundry were in constant need 
of additional suppiies and equipment, to obtain which Professor Barnes fought an 
endless struggle. > The lack of instructors plagued Barnes no less than his lack 
of equipment, and when Professor Ard transferred from electrical to mechanical 
engineering as head of the department in 1908, tthe demand became even more insistent, 
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as a result of which two associate professorships in mechanical engineering were 
created. Meanwhile, a short course was set up in the department, apparently 
being offered for the first time in 1906-1907, at which time there were eleven 
registrants. The purpose of the short course was to train machinists and power 
plant operators rather than technical engineers.9? Like most of the other short 
courses, this one seems never to have accomplished more than the overloading of 
the staff for the sake of a mere handful of students. When Ard assumed the head- 
ship in 1909, he pronounced the course a failure and served notice that he was 
not encouraging enrollment in it. He proposed in its place a special lecture and 
laboratory course to be offered in the sophomore year to students who did not plan 
to continue in school beyond that year.98 Also, in a further effort to increase 


professional graining, the department arranged for inoreased specialization in the 
senior yeare. 


Electrical engineering, which had entered the curriculum just before the turn 
of the century, becoming a full-fledged department in 1902, performed many service 
functions not only in the supervision of the electrical plant but also in the field 
of instruction, where it served both the mechanical and textile majors. In fact, 
its supervision over physics instruction furthered this development. However, after 
several years the physics work became more or less autonomous within the departmente 
After 1902 Ard offered courses leading to an electrical degree, 100 Constantly 
hampered by the lack of equipment and instructors, the department suffered embarrass— 
ment not only because of its deficiencies in the physics field, but also because it 
was unable to give adequate training in electricity. In 1905, Professor Ard was 
anxious to add training in “telegraph, telephone, electric railway, and high voltage 
work." Getting down to practical matters, Ard pointed out in vain the need for a 
campus telephone system, which would provide both a working laboratory for students 
and a much-needed expansion of campus telepaone facilities, which were both in- 
sufficient and expensive as then operated.. Another dream of Ard was the building 

of an electric railway between Starkville and the campus "with the primary object 
of ee te for the department a practical operating equipment in railway ape 
paratus."102 When Clarence E. Reid assumed charge of the eleotrical engineering 
department in 1909, it had grown to such an extent that in two years Reid was 
peremptorily asking Hardy for more equipment and additional staff.+9°3 Reid also 
recommended the separation of physics from electrioal engineering, with the result 
that in June, 1911 the physics department was set up under L. Le Patterson,104 


The electrical engineering department did not confine its activities to the 
campus alone. By its very nature it was forced to establish contacts with agencies 
throughout the state using electrical energy, for they could also use the electrical 
engineers trained by the college. It was essential, furthermore, that the depart— 
ment offer its technical advice and services wherever they were needed throughout 
the state. In 1911 Reid listed several such occasions. He had gone to Meridian 
in person to settle “a very important municipal question." He had given expert 
advice at Columbus in a controversy over the “accuracy of two electric meters in a 
business house." In fact, considerable work involving meters and other electrical 
instruments seems to have been channeled to the department from all over the state, 
particularly after some publicity to the matter was given at a meeting of the 
Mississippi Electrical Assooiation in 1910. Reid did so much to bring his depart= 
ment in touch with the people that in 1911 he was made editor of the Question Box 
of the Mississippi Electric Association,105 


The teaching of civil engineering had been started the first year of the col- 
lege as one of the duties of the mathematics department. As we have seen, the 
subject was dealt with solely as a handmaiden of agriculture, concerning itself 
with laying off fields and building:roads, and the sole piece of information that 
one of the early students, Dr. W. Ao Evansyrecalled from his’ sojourn in the civil 
engineering serigheinine | tarts the solemn advice that one should never allow two rail- 
roads to cross one's field In the early nineties Professor Walker had improved 
the instruotion in tivil engineering considerably. 
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As has been seen, when a civil engineering department was finally created in 
1902, rural engineering spent a brief year as its bedfellow, only to be transferred 
to the school of agriculture, while drawing became an orphan under the tutelage of 
civil engineering. By this time the department was offering instruction in land 
and engineering surveying, roof and bridge design, railway surveying and construo- 
tion, masonry construction and foundations, theoretical hydraulios, and water sup= 
ply engineering. Actually the department seems to have been primarily concerned 
with railway building, instruction in which was expanded very early; and in 1907 
the head of the department reported that in order to give practical experience to 
students “the preliminary survey of a practice line somewhat more than a mile long" 
had been undertaken. Also in the way of practical work the department supervised ~ 
the oonstruction of the campus sewerage lines, and in 1907 it was using its juniors 
to prepare a chart of the campuse 


Admitting in 1907 that the subjects taught were “a very limited array to be 
dignified by the title of "Course in Civil Engineering,'" Professor Hancock stressed 
the fact that gradual improvement was being madee Only recently, for example, 
mechanics had been added to the civil engineering course.108 Hancock was also 
enthusiastic in 1907 over the success of his recent graduates. One was levee in- 
spector for the state; another was instructing at Clemson; another was working for 
@ consulting and oon weoteee engineer at Magnolias; and still another was doing 
graduate work at Corne11,1° When the early 1900's saw a spurt of interest in 
highway construction, the department was quick to stress training in that fiela110 
In 1910 Professor Robert W. Gay Became head of the department, and under his ad= 
ministration work in sanitary and drainage engineering was expanded,l1ll Meanwhile, 
as “early as 1904 provisions had been made, with the approval of the board, for 
civil engineering students to spend at least six weeks in actual field work under 
the supervision of the department head.t12 In 1911 Professor Gay was preparing to 
offer a four-week summer practice course in surveying to be given at the end of the 
junior year.113 jt this time the departmental work was, like that of other en- 
gineering departments, greatly hampered by the lack of equipment and instructional 
staff, the entire work in both civil engineering and drawing being done by the de= 
partment head, an associate professor, and an instructor. 


For a year before the school of engineering came into existence in 1902, Presi-~ 
dent Hardy had been advocating the introduction of a mining engineering oourse. In 
his report of 1901 he had asked that geology, which at that time was an adjunct of, 
of all things, the department of biology, be supplemented by instruction in minerale 
ogy and that a department of geology and mining be set upet 4 A bill was at that 
time before Congress allowing federal aid for the extablishment of mining depart— 
ments in agricultural colleges. Hardy called on his faculty to write their congress— 
men and in the spring of 1902 he set out for Washington in the interest of the 
proposal, In June the board petitioned Congress for action, and without further 
delay forthwith created a new department of geology and mining engineering,115 
W. N. Logan, who became head of the new department, hid come from St. Lawrence 
University, New York, and had had considerable experience working on geological 
surveys in Kansas, Michigan, and New York, One of his first projects was a county 
geological and industrial survey of the state, undertaken in cooperation with the 
departments of chemistry, agriculture, biology, and horticulture and the engineer— 
ing school and Experiment Station,t1 In connection with this plan, Hardy hoped 
that Logan would be made State Geologist and the legislature would give financial 
assistance to the survey. 


Hardy's dreams were in vain. Nevertheless, in 1904 a survey of Oktibbeha 
County was published, and although the county survey scheme was soon dropped, Logan 
reported in 1905 that he had issued two bulletins on the underground waters of the 
state and had sent to the printers a volume on the clays of Mississippi. Other 
publications were soon to appear: in 1906, a volume on artesian areas of the state; 
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in 1907-8, bulletins on the brick clays in North and South Mississippi, respeotively; 
in 1909, a volume on pottery olays; and in 1912 a bulletin on Mississippi resources 
in structural materials.117 Meanwhile oonsiderable field work was being undertaken 
by the department, typical of which was a project in 1906-7 which brought in 

samples of rocks and clays from every county.118 


Logan was also active in building up his own curriculum, which he had found as 
a one-term geology course on the upper level. In 1905 he was offering courses in 
agricultural geology, soil physics, physiography, historical geology, economic geo= 
logy and general geology. At this time he was strongly advocating a course in 
ceramics, degigned to enable Mississippians to take advantage of their superb clay 
resourcess+9 two years later he was asking for money to give work in meteorology, 
primarily for its value to farmers.120 The department taught elementary courses to 
practically the whole college, and while there is no way to determine how many 
majors there were in geology and mining, Logan reported in 1911 that of his graduates 
to date, ten were working for the U.S. Geological Survey in Mississippi, eight were 
employed in drainage work, three were working in the Philippines, and two were em- 


ployed by the U.S. Soil Surysys while many juniors were working eaoh summer with 
the U.S. Geologioal Survey.12 


How Logan did all the work that devolved upon him is a mystery. In 1909 he 
was teaching 42 2/3 hours a week, besides doing his field work and handling the 
voluminous correspondence that came to him from citizenso+@2 Not until 1911 did 
he obtain a full-time assistant, however.123 During all these years Logan had 
attempted, scant as were his funds, to add to the geological museum that Phares 
had begun years before.124 In short, Logan, whose work seems to have duly im= 
pressed Hardy, literally left no stones unturned in his geology program. We even 


find him in 1910 telling the psgpie of the state that it was his conclusion that 
there was oil in Mississippi? 


The engineering school continued under Dr. B. M. Walker's directorship during 
the entire Hardy administration. Dr. Walker also served as head of the mathematics 
department. In 1905 Walker conceived the idea of adding a department of architeoture, 
whith besides supervising campus construction would be available to make plans and 
specifications for various public buildings over the state, particularly schools, 
and courthouses. These services would save the state much money in the form of 
architect's fees alone. Certainly a school of architecture would have benefited 
the college in the Hardy building boom. Although sett energetically espoused 
Walker's scheme, such a school was never established.2¢6 ty 1907 another and a 
more or less half-hearted attempt at engineering expansion was made 4 Hardy,when 
a department of steam engineering was proposed but never established... 27 


Considering the strongly agricultural bias of the state and the attack on 
industry being made in politioal quarters during the first decade of the twentieth 
oentury, it is small wonder that the school of engineering survived with the five 
departments with which it began, Yet in spite of obstruction, in spite of the 
lack of equipment and instructional force, it had managed to secure by the end of 
. the Hardy era the satisfaction of having been placed on the list of oe <a 
Technical Schools" by the “Engineering Division of the War Department."128 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING ; 

Mississippi State College owes the creation of its first courses in educa- 
tion to President Hardy, who was always actively interested in the training of 
teachers. He realized the inadequacies of the common schools of his day and felt 
that the only hope was for the college to take the leadership in bettering the 
instructional work of these schools. The impetus for the creation of an educa 
tion course at the college came from the Mississippi Teachers" Association, which 
complained that although many graduates of A. and M. were going into the teaching 
profession, no training was being offered to ready these men for their pedagogical 
duties. In May, 1903 resolutions were passed requesting the establishment of 
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teacher=—training courses at the collegee As manual training and agriculture entered 
the public school curricula, instruction in industrial pedagogy on the college level 
Was soon regarded as indispensable. "With this department,” said Hardy, “and the 
teachers thus trained, the State Superintendent of Education will have an efficient 
force with which to put into operation his idea of consolidated country schools, 
with the elements of agriculture, and of agricultural rural high schools, with agri- 
cultural and manual training. This will give us an articulated system, consisting 
of the consolidated country schools, the rural agricultural high schools, and the 
agricultural college.” #129 “In the fall of 1903 the board of trustees yielded to the 
demands of Hardy and the teacher's association, and in the spring of 1904 the de- 
partment of industrial pedagogy was formally created and a tentative course of study 
was adopted. 


D. C. Hull, the first head of the pedagogy department, began teaching his 

courses in the fall of 1904, with an enrollment of 7 juniors, 24 sophomores, and 
19 freshmen.131 he old dairy building was set aside for use by Hull, and he had 
hopes of equipping it "as a model for school buildings in general.” Almost im- 
mediately Hull found that the woodshop facilities of the engineering school were 
too crowded for use in the manual training work needed by prospeotive teachers. 
Moreover, he felt that since the ultimate objectives of the two departments were 

so much at variance, the only solution was the building of a separate manual train- 
ing room for the industrial pedagogy department, with a separate instructor in 
charge. Hull also wished to introduce “basketry, raffia work, weaving, etc." into 
the program. Likewise, he was planning, in connection with the preparatory depart— 
ment, to offer a manual training course in which the pedagogical education students 
might do practice-teaching.13¢ wo years later Hull retreated from his demands 
for a separate shop, only to have to renew them in the next biennium, when he and 
Hardy had elaborate schemes afoot for the creation of a school of industrial edu- 
cation, involving industrial pedagogy, the summer school, and the preparatory course. 


It was only to be expected that the introduction of education courses into 
the curriculum would necessitate the offering of a summer term. Before the advent 
of industrial pedagogy, summer activities had been mostly of an extension nature, 
with farmers’ institutes off the campus and occasional short courses of various 
sorts on the campus. Regular students had often participated in these. At the 
same time there had always been a sizeable number of students who remained over 
the summer to work in the gardens, fields, and shops as labor was needed. As early 
as 1885 the board soit a wage of $20 a month for students working on the campus 
during the summer .+ In 1886 the faculty considered and voted against a proposal 
of Major A. M. Paxton, a member of the board, to establish a regular summer schoole 
Their arguments were that they were too tired from the regular session and too much 
involved in other summer work to egg further complications. Also that was a lean 
year financially for the college.t 


Ten years later the summer school matter was reopened, at which time the 
state department of education was agitating the holding of a summer normal. This 
time the faculty reacted favorably, and the board appropriated 32°°» provided that 
that sum did not exceed the amount contributed by individuals 31 The so-called 
normals were, however, a peripatetic affair, meeting at first one place, then 
another; so this summer session of 1896 might be said to have been in the college 
but not of it. It was,apparently, handled in entirety by the state superintendent 
of education, and no further activities of this particular sort appear to have 
occurred on the campus until after Hardy's arrival. 


Hardy, who was in close rapport with the State Department of Education, took 
up the matter of a summer session with the board in June, 1901, obtaining a favora-— 
ble response. Nevertheless, the proposed summer work did not materialize, and 
although we find the faculty working on arrangements in the 1902 session, the pro-= 
jJeot was to remain in the planning stage for some months to come.136 Finally, on 
May 30, 1904 the Board authorized the holding of a summer session during the summer 
of 1905, and on June 20 of the latter year the first regular summer school openedg 
It comtinued for four weeks, and there were more than 250 registrantse Nearly 
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every member of she faculty contributed his services free of charge as “purely a 
labor of love.*13/ 


Apparently the college contributed everything but money to the summer enter- 
prise, and it remained for the state superintendent of education to foot the bill. 
In 1905 Hardy recommended that the state superintendent “be requested by the 
Board to include in his estimate for Normal work $1,000 to be expended upon the 
Summer School" during each of the ensuing summers,3 In 1906 another normal was 
held, with 430 students in attendance, and in the following summer 341 enrolled. 
In conjunotion with these sessions a two-week "conductor's training” course was 
offered each year. 


By 1907 Hull was asking that the summer session, which was still being de- 
scribed by Hardy as “a labor of love," be extended to eleven or twelve weeks and 
placed on an equal footing with the winter session. This was but a subtle hint 
that the college might do much of the work in the summer months that was being 
talked about in a proposed scheme to extablish a state teacher=training schoole 
"It is obvious," wrote Hull, that in proportion to the money expended the State 
would get larger returns from a large summer session here than from the separate 
training school.” <Aotually, the college had everything necessary for this train- 
ing work, and the only additional cost would be a small consideration that would 
enable the faculty to cease love's labors.14 


Finally, in 1909, when Hardy recommended the creation of a school of industrial 
pedagogy, he was ready to make the summer school an integral part of the college, 
shortening the winter course from nine calendar months to nine scholastic months 
in order to allow more time for summer work, and working out a salary scale that 
would give fair compensation to all college staff who worked in the summer, whether 
in the summer school or in Experiment Station and farmer's institute worket 
Appropriations from the legislature were still not forthcoming, the school having 
to depend upon donations from the state superintendent. However, in 1909 the 
board of trustees authorized the expenditure of $500 of the Nelson Amendment Funa.142 
By this time Hardy had become convinced that there should be only six weeks allotted 
to the pedagogical work offered in summer, while the remainder of the time should 
be spent upon “corn club boys and girls, farmers and housewives and the country 
preachers and others who are engaged in preparing themselves to help in the country 
uplift.“14 While a summer session was offered in 1911, there was a temporary 
a@iscontinuance of the program in 1912, after Hardy's resignation,144 


In 1909 Hardy and Hull proposed and the board gave its approval to a scheme 
for combining all the daar cineg eee activities of the college into a school of 
industrial pedagogy.14 The inclusion of the preparatory department in the uni- 
fied scheme of things came as a climax to a long controversy as to whether it 
belonged at the college or should be abolished. 


From the start the preparatory work had been given more or less to remedy 
the educational inadequacies of new students. In 1881 a writer of letters to 
the editor had remarked in the Jackson Clarion that it seemed to be "a great mis= 
take to have one great school filled to bursting with boys who are in search of a 
‘common school education,® where they may do a little work in the shop or field to 
help pay expenses, and call this an Agricultural and Mechanical College."145 a 
year later a witness before a legislative committee testified that "it would be 
better to perfect the common school system, that students might be prepared to 
enter college proper,” than to attempt to get their preparation after arriving at 
college.147 Nevertheless, in 1885, one year after the University had dropped its 
preparatory course, General Lee insisted that so long as the common schools were 
as deficient as they were, particularly in the black counties, many a deserving 
youth would be excluded from the blessings of college education; he did, however, 
recommend that the preparatory work be reduced to one year, which had been his 
position from the beginning.148 In June, 1886 the course was limited to one year 
by order of the board.t49 Notwithstanding all this, it appears that some division 
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between the sheep and goats still had to be made,for in 1888 the board allowed the 
president to admit sub-preparatory students in special cases where the interests 

of the college demanded it, and in 1899 the faculty instructed Professor Herbert, 
the principal of the department, to separate his men into “two grades" determined 
on bgp | basis of ability to become prepared for the freshman class in one year or 
more,t°0 . Meanwhile, efforts had been made to give the department an agricultural 
and mechanical shot in the arm by introducing elementary courses in agriculture and 
shop work, a trend which Hardy encouraged upon his arrival,151 In 1901 the faculty 
adopted resolutions to the effect that agriculture, horticulture, business forms 


and bookkeeping be put on the same basis as other studies in the preparatory depart= 
ment. 


Hardy lost no time in attempting to weed out the preparatory students who had 
come along for the ride, particularly when it was apparent that there were suitable 
schools in their own neighborhoods. Seeing the need for such work for older men 
who had been poorly trained, Hardy felt tha. the department was “being over=run with 
boys too young to be here, who are already in reach of a high school.” Less than 
half of the "preps" ever returned as freshmen, anyway, as Hardy pointed out.153 
Acoordingly, Hardy recommended that no preparatory students be admitted unless they 
presented a certificate from the county superintendent to the effect that the boy 
was not within reach of a school, and the board in 1902 adopted Hardy's propgged 
restrictions with a resulting decrease of 5% in the preparatory enrollment. 


Summer normals were, of course, Hardy's prescription for curing the ills of 
the common schools, and in 1903 he announced that he would even be willing to 
contribute one month of his services each summer to the state supegintendent ®"until 
there is not a child in the State out of reach of a good school.” 


’ Soon the preparatory department was receiving the full blast of criticism, for 
Frank Burkitt and James K. Vardaman had attacked the state colleges for their cater— 
ing to sons of the well—to-do, while the common schools went penniless. Hardy was 
not asleep, though, for he had already conceived the idea that the preparatory deo 
partment should be a haven for poor boys seeking elementary trade and agricultural 
training without any intention whatsoever of preparing for entrance into collegee 
Hardy*s enrollment figures appear conclusive proof of this change of hear: of 262 
preparatory students on the 1905-6 session, less than 60 returned to college; of 
246 in 1906-7, less than 50 became freshmenegl°® In November, 1907, a faculty com- 
mittee canvassed the situation and came forward with a vigorous recommendation in 
favor of retaining the preparatory work, particularly because of its industrial 
aspeots, which catered to the needs of the poor boy and served to make of the de— 
partment a “people's college."157 


Although a billwas introduced into the legislature in 1908 and again in 1912 
to abolish the Ppartzetory work at the college, the department survived the attack 
for some years.+°8 By 1909 Hardy was ready with his scheme to establish a school 
of industrial pedagogy, which would absorb the preparatory department and make of 
it a sort of practice school on the one hand and a trade school on the other.159 


When the new arrangement went into effeot, the preparatory department became simply 
the “Sub-Freshman Department." 160 


Hardy's greatest pride was his “Practical Working Boys' Course,*® which he 
instituted soon after his arrival at the college. In his first report to the Trustees, 
Hardy asked for funds to erect quarters to house boys who “come here without means 
as prospective students of the college,“ his belief being that such boys could work on 
the farm and do their “studying at odd times."161 In 1902 the board set aside for 
the working boys a house, or, as Hardy called it, an outhouse, located over a half 
mile from the college.162 During the first year sixteen boys enrolled, six of whom 
returned the following year; whereupon Hardy pronounced the scheme a success and asked 
for funds to build “a model country home and to gather around it barns, orchards, 
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gardens, etc., so as to give a perfect model to our boys when they build homes of 
their own in the country."163 


Funds were not forthcoming for the model home, but Hardy went doggedly on. In 
1905 he boasted that these self~help men had enabled the college to abandon Negro 
labor in three departments and he had hopes of abolishing it altogether in “a few 
more years." Hardy was also proud of the fact that the working boys had made a name 
for themselves. Two of the four men representing one of the literary societies during 
the 1905 commencement had begun their careers at the college under the work plan,164 
Two years later all four representatives from this society at commencement were men 
who had largely earned their own way. Moreover, Hardy pointed out that the working 
boys bore no social stigma whatever in the eyes of the remainder of the student 
body.265 In 1909 Hardy boasted that two of these boys who were then principals of 
agricultural high schools in the state. “This is the first course of its kind ever 
established in a land grant college," he pointed out. Moreovér, said Lee, this was 
the “first college in the country to'make it possible for any boy in the land to 
receive a college education without money and without price."15© the establishment 
of the course was, said Hardy, the act for which he was “more proud than of any other 
act of my administration." 


After 1909 the working boy's course was allotted to the school of industrial 
Pedagogy and became perhaps the most important branch of the preparatory, or sub= 
freshman, work, which for publicity purposes was generally advertised as the “short 
industrial course,"167 By the tenth year of its operation, 475 students had enjoyed 
the benefits of the course, and many more would have come had there been adequate 
accomodations for them. In 1909, for example, Hardy estimated that more than 200 
applicants had been turned away in the current session. In the end, as the course 
waxed with Hardy, it waned with his departure. In his first report to the trustees, 
Hightower questioned its value, particularly as he felt that only one of twenty be-= 
ginners ever managed to “stick to it long enough to 2cecomplish any substantial ree 
sults,"159 at any rate, the self=help idea had become well established at A, and Me 
Colle ge,thanks to the energetic sponsorship of Hardye 


EXPANSION IN AGRICULTURE 


The sohool of agriculture, although a year behind the engineers in formally 
assuming the title of a school, was the most numerous and most influential division 
of the college in the Hardy era. One of the problems that had given considerable 
worry to General Lee was the relationship between the agricultural departments of 
the Experiment Station and of the collegeo In June, 1901, E. Ro. Lloyd, who had 
been assistant director and agriculturist-of the Experiment Station, had assumed 
charge of the entire instructional work in agriculture on the campus, relieving 
Professor Welborn, who became superintendent of the revived farmer's institute pro- 
gramel70 Two year later, when the school of agriculture was created, Hutchinson 
rather than Lloyd became director of the school, the latter remaining in charge of 
the agriculture department. The agricultural work of the two branches remained 
united until 1908, when it was again divided by the boardo171 fhe school of agri- 
culture, to begin with, comprised the agricultural department and the old depart— 
ments of horticulture, ohemistry, and biology, as well as the Experiment Station.t72 
Hardy supplemented these departments with a number of new oneSe 


The first new department to come to life under Hardy was that of dairy hus- 
bandry. In June, 1899 the local dairy association had gone before the board de— 
manding improvement in the college facilities for “teaching and practically 
4llustrating Dairying."173 On June 27 the board sent a committee consisting of 
the president, Je S. Moore, of the Experiment Station staff, and one other to be 
selected by the president, to visit Northwestern dairies and report that fall1.174 
In the autumn all dairy activities of the college were combined, and work was 
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begun on a new dairy building.175 Finally, in June, 1900 the dairy husbandry de- 
partment was reconstituted with J.S. Moore as acting professor.1/ By the end of 
the month the Mississippi State Dairymen's Association was formed at the collegest?7 
During the first year all freshmen, together with the agricultural juniors and 
seniors took dairying courses, and by the fall of 1901 Moore was asking for money 

to expand his facilitiese+’8 By 1905 "one of the best barns in the South" had been 
erected and 2 new brick dairy building was being constructed. 


The 1903-4 catalogue outlined a full four-year dairying course whose objective 
was “not only to give a liberal education, but to make it possible for the student 
to get such instruction in the science and art of dairying as will enable him to 
successfully practice this industry."180 sn 1904 Moore spenta Month spreading the 
gospel in farmer's institutes; then during the next session he hied himself to 
Wisconsin on leave to improve his own knowledges+®l During the session of 1904-5 
a short four-week course in dairying was offered for “dairy farmers and the boys 
from the farm,” and although attendence was poor at first, the work was shifted 
from winter to summer with encouraging results. Meanwhile, Professor Moore 
undertook a number of experiments in feeding and breeding, and in 1906 the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture sent a full-time man to the college to work on dairy 
cooperatives, an sotivity which bore fruit locally in the formation of the A. and 

e Cooperative in 1912,183 


Two new departments appeared in 1905. In June the agronomy department was 
set up, with W. R, Perkins as its head, while in November the animal husbandry de= 
partment was created with Archibald Smith as its head.184 The animal husbandry 
department made rapid progress, concerning itself not only with beef and milk 
cattle but also with such matters as an experiment in the raising of mulese+85 One 
of the first projects of the department was the holding of an annual "round-up 
institute* every September for breeders who might bring stock and participate in 
a sale under college auspices.186 . When in 1908 and 1909, efforts were being made 
to eradicate the tick menace in Mississippi, Smith was very active, becoming ex 
officio secretary of the state livestock board. Incidentally, the “tick bill" 
was largely the work of John Wellborn, although the latter had severed connections 
with the college after a dispute with Hardy in 1907.187 Although Smith,too, went 
the way of Wellborn in 1910, he continued his livestock work, and in 1911 we find 
him promoting a gigantic “stock train". in South Mississippi, whereby the Southern 
and the Gulf and Ship Island railroads undertook to spread livestook information 
among farmers, 


In 1907-8 the college for the first time offered work in poultry husbandry, 
with J. P. Kerr as poultryman in charge of the "Division of Poultry Husbandry." 
Courses were not actually listed in the catalogue for several years.189 Meanwhile, 
the college had begun at the commencement of 1908 an annual sale of all kinds of. 
cattle, chickens, and other farm products for the benefit of the citizenry.190 


In 1907 the Mississippi Division of the Southern Cotton Association and the 
Mississippi Division of the Farmer's Union, both of whom were advocates of co= 
operative warehouses for farmers, sought to establish in the school of agriculture 
a “department of Cotton Grading and Classification,"191 Hardy approved this pro= 
gram and requested aid for it from the legislature, which in 1908 made an initial 
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appropriation for the department.192 Although some work was given in that field 
in 1907-8, the department did not really gain headway until the following session. 
Professor Meadows, director of the moribund Textile School, took over the work of 
the department, which offered courses not only in the regular session but also 
during summer sohool],193 


In 1908, the board, acting on Hardy's recommendation, split the biology de— 
partment. One of the results was-a department of botany and forestry, headed 
by Professor George Le Clothier, who had been serving since 1905 in the hortioulture 
department as forester and plant breeder, and had headed that department for one 
year while McKay was absent from the campus. Clothier came from the Forestry 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and with his arrival courses in 195 
silviculture had been added, 175 students enrolling in 1905-6 and 221 in 1906<7~¢ 
The new department also offered courses in farm forestry and forest policy. 


The other result of the splitting of the old biology department was the crea= 
tion of a department of zoology, which also contained an important bedfellow, 
entomology. The Experiment Station Entomologist, Re» W. Harned, became the head of 
the new department, When the legislature of 1908 passeda nursery and orchard 
inspection law, Harned became responsible for state inspection of nurseriese197 In 
1910-11 the entomological branch of the —— did considerable researoh in 
the control of mosquitoes and boll weevil. 98 


Hardy made vigorous efforts to expand the department of veterinary science, 
which after the turn of the century was called upon to cope with outbreaks of 
charbon, Texas fever, tuberculosis, black leg, “and many other contagious diseases 
that often prevail in the state." In 1901 Hardy asked the legislature to pass 
measures to control contagious diseases of farm animals in the state and place 
Dr. Robert in charge of prevention work as state veterinarian. The request was 
not granted untii some years later, after Robert's resignation.199 Meanwhile, 
the department faithfully served the state by providing vaccination against Texas 
fever and manufacturing hog cholera serum, °° One of thg pajor needs was a livee 
stock infirmary, which was in partial operation by 1909. 0 


In the Hardy Era the chemistry department was still more closely allied with 
the agricultural course than with any other. In fact, Director Hutchinson of the 
Experiment Station was a former head of this department, and when the school of 
agriculture was organized in 1903, chemistry was assigned to that branch of the 
College. In 1899 William Flowers Hand assumed the headship of the chemistry depart— 
ment. Two years later he obtained a leave of absence to complete his doctorate at 
Columbia, and as a testimony to the confidence the administration had in his ability, 
he was allowed the difference between what his substitute was paid and his own regu- 
lar salary.2902 After his return, Dr. Hand's salary was substantially increased in 
order to discourage his accepting a position elsewhere. 0 By this time the chen— 
istry department, which had come to be the outstanding division on the campus of— 


fering graduate work, was cifering attractive fellowships for the training of 
specialists. 


As state chemist, Dr. Hand was in charge of the fertilizer inspection program, 
which had become extremely lucrative. The enormous work of the department neces= 
sitated almost constant enlargement of buildings and facilities, and in the closing 
years of the Hardy administration che present chemistry building was completed to 
provide adequate laboratories,205 Meanwhile, the inspection work of the state chem 
ist was being increased to include cotton seed meal, together with other commercial 
concentrated feeding stuffs, and in 1909 Hand was agitating for the passage of 
state pure food and drug legislation. When a law was finally passed two years later, . 
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the state chemist was given charge of the inspeotion work involvwed,206 


The horticultural department, which had been built up by the tireless efforts 
of A. Be. McKay, was one of the most outetanding on the campus. Hardy loudly com 
mended MoKay's work and supported his pleas for a horticultural museum on the cam 
pus and state legislation to establish nursery inspection.©O7 A steady demand for 
MoKay's graduates came from all quarters, particularly from those seeking “young 
men qualified to take charge of nurseries, floral establishments, truck farms, oity 
parks, public squares, eto."208 McKay devoted much of his time to summer courses, 
farmer's institue work, and experimental research, and in the last years of the 
Hardy administration he obtained funds for a much-needed landsoaping of the campus,.2¢09 


Agricultural engineering began in the engineering school as rural engineering 
in 1901, only to be shifted two years later to the newly formed school of agriculturee 
Professor Jo W. Fox was shifted from civil engineering to head the new department, 
also assuming the responsibilities of superintendent of the farme41° In 1906, Fox 
left and the department remained headless, its duties being temporarily assumed by 
members of the agriculture and engineering staffs.¢il After considerable vicissitudes, 
a head was obtained in Daniel Scoates, who took over in September, 1910, and changed 
the departmental name to agricultural engineering. 


The agricultural cepartment was a hub around which the entire school of agri- 
culture revolved. All the departments were in a way the domain of the department 
of agriculture, and it more or less served as a clearing house for them. Often its 
head spent more time at farmer's institutes and conducting other extension work than 
he did in the classroom.213 In fact, after 1907 formal courses in that department 
were no longer listed in the catalogue, the various specialized Soper tncats in the 
school of agriculture having taken over the instructional work.@1l 


The agricultural extension work of the college had begun under Lee in the 1880's 
in the form of farmer's institutes, and although the program had waned in the 90's, 
it experienced a vigorous revival at the turn of the century. As we have seen, 
Professor Welborn resigned his duties as professor of agriculture in 1901 in order 
to devote his attention to the institute program for at least half of each year, 
holding not less than one institute annually in each county. The federal govern— 
ment did its stint by setting up a “Farmer's Institute Specialist" to keep in touch 
with state activities.cl16 Unfortunately, state funds were inadequate to maintain 
Welborn in the field, and in 1902 the special director was dropped.e¢17 The work 
went on, however, gathering momentum as time passede In 1903 Hardy reported that 
180 institutes had been held in the previous biennium, while in 1904 the number 
approached 200.°28 In fact, the president himself had taken to the road, traveling 
during 1902-1903 “in hack through the country more than 1,000 miles and more than 
6,000 miles on the train, delivering fifty addresses and reaching more than 15,000 
people.219 Also the PEggrem soon took to print, a farmer's institute bulletin 
being issued annuallye* 


As early as 1902 the college held a "round-up" institute, at which “some of 
the most distinguished agriculturists of the entire country" partioipated.2@lnaray 
envisioned a state organization of farm extension, involving county "Farmers Clubs", 
who should arrange for farmer's institutes in the county and send delegates to the 
"round-up" at Starkville.@22 In 1905 Hardy recommended the organization of farm 
boys into San gereneeTns leagues,” the ancestor of the corn clubs, which began two 
years later.2¢3 
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At a meeting of the national association of colleges and experiment stations 
in the spring of 1907, Hardy expressed the hope that “some day” extension work 
would be"placed upon an equal footing with the experiment stations of the country 
and endowed by the National Government.."224 Hardy further indicated his faith in 
extension work by creating’a department of agricultural extension work, headed by 
the professor of agriculture, E. R. LLoyd, whom Hardy described as "one of the best 
Farmer's institute men on the American Continent."22 In the same year a program 
of short courses, designed to suit almost every variety of agricultural interest, 
was initiated. Held at first during the winter, the courses were eventually placed 
in the summer programe 


Soon the annual farmer's institutes at the college became known also as *In— 
dustrial" conventions,.@27 At the conclusion of the 1909 meeting, a “Hay Growers 
Association" was organized under college auspices.?28 In the absence of county 
agents, the college used the county superintendents of education to help promote 
extension work and advertise the institutes, In 1911, the Okolona Messenger re= 
ported that the county superintendents had publicized the program in “glowing terms 
which would do credit to the advance agent of a three ring circus, advising and 
urging the boys*® corn club members and the girls* tomato club and domestic science 


clubs to attend, and see the model dairy, the model chicken farm, and all the other 
attractions of Mississippie"*29 





While Hardy did not see the triumph of the extension program while he was presi- 
dent, he did much to make possible its ultimate success, Extension became a full— 
fledged activity in 1914, under Hightower, when federal largesse came to the aid of 
the hard-pressed legislature. It was then Hardy's dream of 1903 came true. 


Experiment Station work burgeoned under Hardy, particularly in the establishment 
of branch stations. Shortly after 1900 a Piney Woods branch was established at 
McNeill, where tests were conducted in the fertilization of farm, orchard, and garden 
crops.230 In 1904 stations were authorized in the northeast Mississippi brown=—loam 
area and in the Delta.@3l1 The former was located at Holly Springs, which won out 
over Water Valley by a vote of 6 to 4.232 In the Delta propositions were received 


from Begesn, Como, and Stoneville, the latter being chosen by the board on December .2, 
1904... 


Two more sections of the state were soon clamoring for branch stations: the 
northeast prairie and the southeastern Piney Woods. In 1907 Hardy recommended the 
establishment of the latter, and in 1909 he also favored a station in the prairie,.234 
Neither of these, however, materialized in Hardy's time, for although the legislature 
authorized their establishment, it failed to appropriate funds.2@35 Except for a 
small expenditure for publication of bulletins, the legislature did not supplement 
U.S. funds for the support of the Experiment Station. Nearly every other state had 
contributed additional amounts, but Mississippi steadfastly refused,236 


Meanwhile, additional federal support had come to the Experiment Station in 
the form of the Adams fund, which in 1908 amounted to $9,000 annually, the proceeds 
being earmarked exclusively for “scientific and original® investigation.¢37 The 
station was, therefore, continually embarrassed by its financial dependence upon 
the U. S. government, the contribution of the legislature being hardly more than to 
accept the federal aid and pass laws multiplying the number of branch stationse. 


As experiment station work and "extension" services expanded, publicetion of 
bulletins and other items increased. In 1905 Hardy argued that the finanoial oute 
lay involved in college publication could well be reduced were the college to es-— 
tablish its own press. A printing plant at the college could, he insisted, do both 
the college printing anc that of the other state institutions, not to mention that 
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of the several departments of the state government. The scheme would also provide 
another form of self-help and industrial training for “the boys here at the 
College."238 Hardy also conceived of the plan as a valuable means for getting the 
college work “prominently before the people, and it would afford a connecting link 
between the experiment stations and the masses of the people."239 Despite consider-— 
able opposition from the press, whose job-printing business would be affected, Hardy 
continued to make his demands, but to no avail. 


All of the agricultural agencies on the campus during the Hardy era perpetually 
clamored for ‘more and better classrooms, laboratories, and equipment. Some of the 
financial burden was shouldered, of course, by the federal government, and there are 

“numerous instances where the Nelson funds were used for instructional equipment.24 
The original science hall was, of course, renamed Montgomery Agricultural Hall, but 
laboratory space was lacking, and in 1907 Hardy remarked that there seemed to be “a 
demand on the part of every member of the Agricultural Faculty for a suitable building 
in which to do the practical and indoor laboratory work of this schoole"242 The fact 
that expensive buildings for the textile and engineering schools were built by Hardy 
placed the agriculturists in what they regarded as an inferior position. Hardy 
therefore plead in his reports of 1909 =n 1911 for funds to erect an agricultural 
building, but his cry fell on deaf ears,°*@ 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 


In the absence of a school into which the liberal arts subjects might be grouped, 
the English Department and the Department of History and Civics more or less main- 
tained an autonomous existence. However, when a department of Foreign Languages was 
set up in 1904,it was made subject to the department of industrial pedagogy and later 
became part of the school of industrial pedagogy.243 There had, however, been some 
talk of placing the new department under the English department, and in 1909, Professor 
Magruder vainly recommended that such a scheme be put into effect, the result to be 
knowa as the school of languages.°44 As established, the department was “for the 
benefit of those students who desire to fit themselves for scientific work in the 
different Experiment Stations in the different Agricultural Colleges and in the De= 
partment of Agriculture at Washington." It seems that A. and M. graduates had been 
embarrassed by their lack of German and Spanish, the former in advanced scientific 
work, the latter in filling positions in Latine-America and the Philippines. 


James V. Bowen, later to become dean of the school of business and industry, 
was in charge of the new department,.245 In the catalogue of 1904-5 Bowen offered 
two courses in Spanish, five courses in German, including “Advanced Agricultural 
German," two courses in French, and three courses in Latin, including Caesar and 
Cicero. Pedagogical majors, incidentally, were required to take two full years of 
German or French, and three years of Latin$ Engineers were required to take a year 
of German, while agriculture students took two years of both Spanish and German, 46 
Bowen was perpetually asking for more teachers in order to add Latin for engineering 
and agriculture students and Spanish for everyone.*47 At first Bowen was assisted 
by Professor Hull, who taught the Latin courses, but soon Hull became so involved in 
his own work that Bowen had to take over the Latin, discarding Spanish in the proo- 
ess. 208 In 1909 Latin, at Hull's recommendation, was dropped, much to Bowen's cha- 
grin. 


The department was now able to change its name to "Modern Languages,” and al — 
though the classics had perished, Bowen, who always espoused the liberal arts vig-— 
orously, effected a curriculum that was outstanding in its humanistic sccpe. Basic 
two-year courses were offered in French, German, and Spanish, while such courses as 
German literature, German poetry, French literature, German institutions, French 
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institutions, language science, philology, and scientifio reading completed the 

array. A course was also offered in agricultural German and one in commercial German, 
an indication of the fact that this patron of the liberal arts was also a practicg1, 
man whose activities were already pointing to the creation of a business course. 

Witn the creation of the school of general science in 1911 there was strong emphasis 
upon the role of languages in the science courses, particularly as one of the pur- 
poses of the general science ourriculum was training for graduate studies and research 
work. 


Throughout the Hardy administration, Dr. Magruder saw to it that English oourses 
remained a strong element in 411 curricula. In 1912, every freshman and sophomore 
was taking English five hours a week during the entire year while all juniors con- 
tinued to do so for two terms, and pedagogy majors did so for the full junior year. 
In the senior years all except agricultural students took two hours a week of work 
in English,251 History and civics were required to the extent of 29 quarter hours 
by industrial PEAZsosy, 24 by the engineering, 14 by the agricultural, and ll by 
textile majorse">* Modern languages were required only in the industrial education 
curriculum, where an intensive course was given in the junior and senior years in- 
volving a total of 36 hours of time.*53 The science school, whose curriculum was as 
yet developed only through the sophomore year, required 33 hoursadf the student's 
time for English and 9 for history in the first two years. 


Under Hardy the growth of the library kept pace with the general expansion of 
the schoole By 1901 the library was adding nearly a thousand volumes annually. In 
1900 C. R. Stark became assistant librarian, After spending several summers at the 
University of Chicago taking courses in library work, Stark began the arduous task 
of classifying the collections. The library still lacked a “suitable and safe place," 
the basement of the dormitory having proved far from adequate,- Accordingly, a 
library room was fitted out in the apse of the new soience building (Montgomery Hall) 
that was then under construction. 


In 1903 Stark was promoted to librarian. One of his first requests was for 
money to bind technical periodicals, experiment station reports, certain federal 
government reports, and similar material,¢°° Accordingly, a faculty committee made 
an exhaustive study of the subject and recommended the completion of broken files, 
together with the adoption of a policy regarding the binding of periodicals. It 
was also made the duty of the librarian to obtain all current issues of pertinent 
government documents, reports, and bulletins. 


Use of the library inoreased rapidly. In the session of 1906-7 the circulation 
of books reached 5,582 volumes, and Stark reported that fully sixty per cent moxe 
of the student body were using the library than had been customary in the paste ig 
In the next biennium the collection reached nearly 13,000 volumes with a total circu- 
lation of 29,249 for the two years,2¢°98 By this time T.. W. Davis, who had succeeded 
Stark as librarian, was recommending a $2,000 appropriation for the inauguration of 
library extension work, “primarily to send out traveling libraries to the people 
in rural Oommunities.®259 Although unsuccessful at this time in setting up an ex= 
tension program, Nevis did not cease his work of spreading the lihbr*rv ‘osnpel, He 
offered a course in library use for the department of industrial education, and he 
was instrumental in forming the State Libpary Association, which did much to encourage 
smal] libraries throughout Mississippi. 


Meanwhile, departmental libraries were being established. In 1901. Professor 
Magruder asked for funds to equip a small English department library. 6 In 1905 . 
Dr. Hand was busily collecting a valuable chemistry library, which was to include 
foreign learned journals in the field.?62 By 1911 this departmental trend had 
reached proportions that occasioned some alarm to the librarian, who pointed out 
that the total library holdings at that time would have exceeded 20,000 volumes 
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but for departmental collections, which reduced the general library figure to about 
17,000 volumes. 


Despite its encouraging growth, the library stillcontinued a stepchild on the 
campus, its quarters remaining in the crowded precincts of Montgomery Halle In 
1909 the librarian was o skip g for a separate building, but Hardy felt that other 
demands were more pressing. It was to be years before the library should main- 
tain itself in any other manner than that to which it had grudgingly become ac~ 
customed. In fact, a decade later it was to be transferrec lock, stock, and book 
to the top floor of a new biology building, high above the feline cadavers and im- 
paled bugse 


NEW SCHOOLS IN THE MAKING 


During the Hardy era the major schools now in existence on the campus were 
either created or envisioned. The schools of agriculture and enginéering were the first 
to appear, Then in 1909 industrial pedagogy became the basis for the eventual organ= 
4zation of a school of education. in May, 1911, "by action of the faculty," a course 
in general science was authorized, subject to the approval of the board of trustees. 
The board subsequently ratified the faculty proposal, placing. the curriclum in a new 
school. The school of general science was a school without departments, its staff being 
composed of "the professors engaged in the work of the other schools,” and its purpose 
being "to purify other courses, being offered in the different schools of the college, 
by segregating the students desiring to work along the lines of general science.” In 
short, it offered itself to prospective teachers, scientific research men, and pro= 
fessional meng and by 1913 its services were following the. lines of pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre—pharmaceutical, and pre=-veterinary training. Dr. Ma gruder became acting 
director at the school's organization, to be succeeded by Dr. Logan in 1912. During 
its first year seventeen freshman enrolled in the school, only seven remaining at the 
end of the session.2°© However, by its very nature, the general science course was 
available toa very limited number of students, 


No sooner had a science school been created than J. V. Bowen, who had come to 
the college as a linguist, set about the task of talking into existence a school of 
Dusiness. With dogged persistence Bowen caused this department of languages to 
undergo a transmigration of academic soul whereby courses in commerce derived from 
commercial language courses ultimately were to appear. While Hardy caught some of 
the vision, he apparently paid little but lipeservice to Bowen's proposals, and it 
was to be President Hightower who would finally bring into existence a school of 
businesse 


As yet there was no graduate school, but graduate work had begun under Lee and 
had never been abandoned, although it was hardly more than a training ground for A, 
and M. graduates who were eventually to be retained on the staff. Shortly before 
1900, the practice of offering fellowships became popular; and fellows were generally 
assigned research or teaching duties, if not both. Under Hardy there were fellowships 
in English, Agronomy, Entomology, Bacteriology, dairying, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Horticulture, Agriculture, Chemistry, and in Physics and #lectrical 
Engineering.267 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
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Rural Health Practices in Lee County 


by 


ROBERT E. GALLOWAY AND HAROLD F. KAUFMAN 
Division of, Sociology and Rural Life 


NOTE: The following is a summary of a bulletin published by the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station in December, 1950. This study was 
made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, through funds provided by the Research 
end Marketing Act of 1946. 


INTRODUCTION 


This S ? In order to contime to progress people frequently need to take stock of where they are. 
This s was conducted by local people and in cooperation with local agencies, notably the Health De- 
partment and the Extension Service, has that purpose. It gives some indication of the efforts that the people 
of Lee County are making in maintaining their health and in preventing and curing illnesses. The picture pre- 
sented may also suggest the next steps in family planning end community action in this field. 

Who Were Surveyed? Medical and health information was gathered in November and December 1949 for 753 indie 
viduals in 207 representative families* located throughout the county, except in the city of Tupelo (population 
11,500). One hundred forty of the survey families lived in the open country and 64 in villages; 130 resided on 
farms end 74 were non-farm, Three-fourths were white and the remaining one-fourth Negro. 

What Health Services Did People Have? Among the health services located in the county at the time of the 
survey were 25 active doctors, eight dentists, two chiropractors, one physical therapist, eight opticians, and 
a 50 bed hospital. In addition, there was a County Health Department which consisted of a doctor, a health 
educator, three nurses, a laboratory technician, a sanitarian, a nutritionist, a venereal disease investigator, 
and three clerks. Within a 30 mile radius of the center of the county were 86 doctors and 19 dentists and with- 
in a 40 mile radius were 11 hospitals with 395 beds. 


USE _OF DOCTORS 


Who Used Doctors? More people used doctors than any other medical facility. One-half of the persons in the 
survey went to doctors one or Wore times during the year. ‘The average number of calls for those using doctors 
was four--three office calls and one home call. ‘The practice of calling a doctor to one's home appeared to be on 
the decline. Most of the home calls were made by doctors located outside of Tupelo. 

Individuals varied greatly as to the use they made of doctors in both curing illnesses end in maintaining 
good health, A person's occupation, his level of living, his sex end hisage were definitely related to how 
mich medical service he secured. When persons were classified as to level of living,“ it was found that 62 
percent of the upper one-third used doctors and averaged 5 calls; 51 percent of the middle one-third used doc= 
tors and averaged 4 calls; 38 percent of the lower one-third used doctors and averaged 23 calls. 

Men were almost as likely to use doctors as women bui the latter who used one had almost twice as many 
calls as the former -- en average of five and three respectively. With respect to age, small children and 
adults made much more use of a doctor than individuals 5-19 years old. For example, children under five years 
had over twice as many calls as those 5-14. 

Nonefarm people used doctors to a greater extent than those living on farms, and farm owners had more calls 
than did tenants and hired laborers. Farm families on an average lived farther from doctors and had a lower 
level of living than rural non-farm people. It was found that 59 percent of the non-farm family members used 
doctors end averaged 4 calls; 51 percent of the farm owner family members used doctors and averaged 4s calls; 

41 percent of the other farm family members used doctors and averaged 33 calls. 

Was the Nearest Doctor Used? The survey families were about equally divided between those who lived less 
than 5 miles from a doctor and those farther away. The average distance was 5.5 miles. About two-thirds of .the 
calls were made to the nearest doctor. Sometime the nearest doctor was not regarded as the best able to provide 
the specialized type of service desired. Also with the advent of good roads families were inclined to use doc= 
tors in the larger trade centers such as Tupelo, even though there may have been another doctor nearer their homes. 

Should People Have Seen a Doctor More Often? Housewives in the survey were asked if any member of their 
femily within the last year should have gone to a doctor and did not go, and if a doctor should have been called 
to their home end was not called, About one in four families felt that one or more members should have gone to 
a doctor and one in eight that a doctor should have been called to their home. ‘The reasons for not going to a 
doctor, in order of frequency given, were neglect, "couldnt afford it," afraid to go to doctor, "couldn't get 
there," and used homes medication instead. 

How Much Did Mothers Use Doctors? Prenatal care by a doctor was received by three-fourths of the mothers 
who had borne children during the last five years. This care usually consisted of one or two visits to a doctor 
for en examination and tests. Postnatal care was received by one<hsif of the mothers. in mat cases, a sixthe 
week check-up constituted the postnatal care. 

Differences existed in the use of maternity care between farm and non-farm mothers and at various levels of 
living. ‘Twice eas many non-farm mothers had postnatal care as those on farms, It was found that 100 percent 





























se The sample families were drawn by use of the "master sample" of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. lee County is in northeast Mississippi, a second county west of the Alebama 
line end a third county south of Tennessee. It is en upland small farm area with cotton and dairying as major 
enterprises. 

2 Level of living may be measured by material possessions, education, participation in commmity activities and 
related items. ‘The index used in thisstudy wes constructed by W. H. Sewell. See “A Short Form of the Socio-= 
economic Scale,” Rural Sociclogy, 8:161-170, (1943). 
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of the mothers in the upper one-third had both prenatal and postnatal care; 79 percent of the mothers in the 
middle one-third had prenatal and 55 percent postnatal care; 62 percent of the mothers in the lower one-third had 
prenatal and 31 percent postnatal care. 

All white births and 72 percent of the Negro births during the five-year period were attended by a doctor. 
The remaining Negro births were attended by a midwife. 

Did People Use a Doctor Except When Sick? In only one family in eight did one or more members go to a doctor 
except for treatment of ilIness. YPersons interviewed in one-half of the families, however, thought it desirable 
to have periodic examinations. The reasons for not doing so were neglect and the cost of such service. The 
housewives in the remaining one-half of the families saw no reason to consult a doctor when one was not ill. 

How Frequently Were Doctors Used to Treat Common Ailments? Questions were esked concerning treatments used 
for bad colds, run-down feeling, bad burns and fevers. JToctors would be used for all ailments by some families 
if they were severe enough but more of them would rely entirely on home medication. Housewives in non-farm 
families and those with a higher level of living were more likely to call or visit a doctor when someone in their 
families were suffering from these ailments than were others. 


USE OF DENTISTS 











Who Used Dentists? Nineteen percent of the survey population used dentists during the year and those who 
used dentists made an average oftwo calls. Greater differences existed among the various groups in the use of 
dentists than in the use of doctors. Those most likely to use a dentist were non-farm, with a relatively high 
level of living and between 20 and 55 years of age. About the same proportion of men as women went to dentists 
but the latter had one-fourth more calls than the former. When persons were classified by level of living the 
proportions using dentists at various levels were as follows: 34 percent of the upper one-third; 14 percent of 
the middle one-third; and 10 percent of the lower one-third. 

All dentists in the county were located in Tupelo. Persons surveyed lived an average of eight miles from 
a dentist. Only one person in seven went outside the county for this service. 

Why Were Dentists Used? Many people did not go dentists until their teeth needed to be pulled. One-half of 
all calls were for the extraction of teeth only. Some people, of course, took better care of their teeth than 
others. Women made more calls for remedial work (other than extractions only) then men and persons 15-44 years 
of age many more than others. 

The most pronounced differences in use of dentists for remedial care existed among occupational and level 
of living groups. The differences between farm and non-farm are shown in the accompanying figure. Concerning 
level of living, 24 percent of the upper one-third had remedial work as compared with 4 percent of the lower 
oneethird. 

Did People Need More Dental Care? More than half of the housewives interviewed stated that one or more 
family members had needed dental care during the year but had not gone to the dentist. Neglect was given as 
the reason for not going in one-half of the cases, “couldnt afford it" in one-fourth and fear of dental treat- 
ment in the remainder. In most cases, families who expressed need for more care had had little or no treatement 
during the year. 








USE_OF HOSPITALS 





Who Used Hospitals? One person in 13 received hospitel care during 1949.3 For the five-year period 1945- 
49, 20 percent of the population representing 50 percent of ell families were hospitalized. 

Non-farm people received almost twice as mich hospital care as those on farms, with owners having mich 
more than tenants. Over three times as many persons in the upper one-third of the families when grouped by 
level of living used a hospital as those in the lowest one-third. Those in the middle one-third of the families 
were hospitalized at twice the rate as those in the lowest group. 

Women received more hospital care than men; the age group 35-44, more than any other age group. 

Why Hospitalization? One in three persons hospitalized received surgery, 42 percent received general medical 
treatment, 23 percant obstetrics, and 4 percent treatment as a result of an accident. Men were more likely to 
be hospitalized for general medicine and less likely to have surgery than women. One in ten males entering a 
hospitel did so as a result of en accident: no females were hospitalized for this reason. About four in ten 
females hospitalized gave childbirth as the reason. 

How Long Was the Stay in a Hospital? Patients remained an average of eight days in a general hospital. The 
proportions who stayed varying lengths of time were as follows: 40 percent remained under 5 days; 33 percent 
remained 5-9 days; 15 percent remained 10-14 days; 6 percent remained 15-24 days; end 6 percent remained 25 days 
end over. 

The survey population was hospitalized less than one-half day (.34 days) per capita. Females received more 
than double (.47 days) that used by males (.21 days) and non-farm families received over twice (.49 days) that of 
ferm families (.27 days). In the nation as a whole the use ofgmeral hospitals is estimated at approximately 
one day per capita per year. 

Seven percent of all persons hospitalized obtained this service from institutional hospitals such as the 
specialized state hospitals end veterans hospitals. Average days per case in these institutions were 59, indie 
cating the chronic nature of illnesses handled by them. 

How Far to the Nearest Hospital? The survey families lived an average of eight miles from the nearest 
hospital. Approximately one-half of the families lived between five and nine miles from a hospital, one-fifth 
lived closer than five miles and only 10 percent resided farther away than 15 miles. Persons living some distance 
from a hospital were just as likely to use one as those living near. This indicates that with good roads and 
eatomobiles distances of 10 or 15 miles do not affect hospital use. 




















3 The incident of hospitalization for the survey population in 1949 was too small to allow en enalysis by the 
various factors such as level of living, sex and “eis Therefore, hospitalization figures, except where other- 
1 


wise stated, are per year for the last five years (1945-1949). 
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The location of the hospitals used by the survey population indicates the following: Sixty percent of the 

a ee used the North Mississippi Commmity Hospital at Tupelo; 20 percent used hospitals outside the county, 
+ within a 40 mile radius of its center. 

Should More People Have Used a Hospital? In the opinion of seven percent of the housewives, one or more 
femily members should have been hospitalized during the lest year and were not. In most, if not all cases, this 
judgment was the result of counsel which their doctor had given them and the visit to the hospital would have 
been for surgery. Reasons given for not getting this treatment were fear of hospitalization and surgery, lack 
of funds to pay for the service and the demands of their families and their work. 

How Many Families Have Health Insurance? ‘Twenty-nine percent of the families carried some type of prepsy- 
ment hospital, medical or accident insurance. One in six families with health insurance had more than one type 
of policy. Three-fourths of the insurance policies were for hospitalization; the remaining one-fourth were for 
payment of medical services. About three-fourths of the policies covered the whole family, one in seven covered 
only the head of the family and one in ten only the children, Approximately one-half of the families having 
héalth insurance were covered by the Hospital Service Plan of the North Mississippi Community Hospital at Tupelo. 

Whether or not the family had health insurance appeared to depend chiefly upon the occupation of the father 
end the level of living of the family. Fifty percent of the non-farm families had insurance as compared with 
only 14 percent wf those on farms. A part of this difference may be accounted for by the fact that a number of 
persons in the former group worked in industries in Tupelo in which all employees carried insurance. The posses- 
sion of health insurance and level of living is highly related. Families who can least afford to pay for medical 
end hospital services are not protected by health insurance. 








USE OF COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 





What Services Does It Render? Lee County has a full-time health department located in Tupelo. ‘The prin- 
cipal services rendered by it are (1) preventive disease control, (2) health education, (3) vital statistics, 

(4) leboratory services, (5) Sanitation, (6) maternity care, (7) child care, (8) examinations of school chile 
dren, (9) child guidance, and (10) examinations of food handlers. 

These services are supported cooperatively by the county, the mmicipality, the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, and the Mississippi State Board of Health. The per capita cost for the health services in 1949 was $1.20. 

Who Used the Health Department? Twenty-eight percent of the persons and one-half of the families obtained 
some service from the Health Department during the year. As might be expected, children of school age had over 
twice as many contacts with the Department as persons of other age groups. Also, non-farm persons used these 
services about half again as mich as farm people. Even so persons receiving these services made up more a 
cross section of the total population than was the case for the other Medical agents described above. 

What Services of the Department Were Considered Most Important? ‘The survey families were asked what they 
considered to be the most important service rendered by the County Health Department. Forty-six percent con- 
sidered immmization as tne most important service, 22 percent school check-ups, 14 percent chest x-rays, and 
14 percent verereal disease clinics. 

Which of the Services Were Used Most? The county health nurses were the most frequently used among the 
health department personnel. The most frequently used services were immunizations, x-reys, tests and examinations, 
venereal disease clinics and information, examination of school children, and general health information. 

Three-fourths of all the chest x-rays, 8 percent of the immunizations and a large proportion of the dental 
examinations received by the persons surveyed during the year were provided by the Department. 

















SANITATION 





How Extensive Were Certain Sanitation Practices? As good sanitation is en important step in maintaining 
health, if is of value to know how much certain key practices were followed. Insect control is an important 
aspect of sanitation. All families attempted té control flies either by spraying or by some measure of screening 
although this was sometimes ineffective, Only 15 percent, however, kept garbage in covered containers. In half 
of the cases, disposal was made of garbage by feeding it to animals and in the remainder by burning, burying or 
healing it away from the residences. Two-thirds of the households had toilets which were protected from flies, 
at least partially. One in five, however, had very inadequate toilet facilities and one in eight none whatever. 

Had the Water Supply Ever Been Inspected? Two-thirds of the families stated that their wells should be 
inspected for sanitation but only 10 percent had ever been inspected. ‘Twenty percent felt that "bad drinking 
water" had caused illnesses in their commnity. 

Ninety-four percent of the survey families received their water from wells on their place and the remainder 
from municipal supply. Three-fourths of those with wells had motor pump or hand pump fixtures; the remaining 
one-fourth had e drop rope or chain as a fixture indicating an open well. 

Did Milk Come From Tested Cows? All but two families felt that the milk their family drenk should come 
from cows that had been tested for T.B. end Bangs disease. Eighty-two percent reported that their milk came 
from such cows. Many of the farm families interviewed sold whole milk and having their cows tested was necessary 
for such sale. 





CONTROL OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 





How Many People Have Been Immmnized? The homemeker in 97 percent of the families felt that children should 
be immunized against contegious diseases. During thé last five years, however, only 58 percent of the children 
and youth under 15 years ofage had been immunized against typhoid, small pox, diptheria, whooping cough, colds, 
tetamus or measles. The first four immnizations were by far the most common. Me person in three 15 years of 
age and over had received one or more immunizations during this period. Over 70 percent of the persons getting 
this service had received it from the county Health Department. 

leven in 12 mothers thought it highly desirable that their children be kept away from persons with cone 
tagious diseases. Consequently, such reasoning as “he will get it sooner or later anyway" and “he better have 
it while he is young” was seldom heard. 

How Many Have Had Recent Chest X-Rays? Thirtyesix percent of the survey population have had chest x-rays 
during the m4 st five years. Nine percent had their x-rays in 1949. About one-half of the persons who have had 
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their chests x-rayed received the service from the Mississippi Board of Health's Mobile Unit which was sponsored 
by the County Health Department. One-fourth had received the service at the Health Department Office and the 
remaining one-fourth from their doctor. 


HEALTH PRACTICES OF NEGROES 





What Use Was Made of Health Services? Among the Negroes the doctor was the chief health agent. The average 
mumber of doctor calls was five -- three office and two home calls. Almost one-half of these were made to the 
Negro doctor located in Tupelo. Prenatal care was received by 56 percent of the mothers bearing children during 
the last five years. Postnatal care was received by less than 40 percent. 

The average number of calls to the dentist was one end one-half. Two-thirds of these were for the extraction 
of teeth only. 

Of the persons hospitalized one in five used a specialized hospital. ‘The average mumber of days hospitalized 
was 22 -- 17 in general hospitals and 39 in specialized hospitals. None of the mothers used hospitals for the 
birth of children during the last five years. Twenty-eight percent of the families carried some type of prepay- 
ment health insurance. 

Differences existing by level of living, sex and age, and farm and nonefarm groups for Negroes followed the 
seme general pattern as for the total population. 

How Extensive Were Preventive Health Practices? A slightly smaller proportion of Negroes followed various 
practices relating to sanitation than did the population as a whole. During the lest five years, 43 percent of 
the individuals had been immunized against one or more diseases and 29 percent had chest x-rays. 








SOURCES OF H®ALTH INFORMATION 


Where Was Information on Preventing and Curing Illness Secured? If families and individuals are to improve 
their health they mist have contaat with sources which can supply them with reliable information. The family 
doctor was regarded as a major source by over nine-tenth of the families. Personal contacts with relatives, 
friends and neighbors, end reading matter and the radio were also used frequently. Concerning the latter, more 
then half of the families surveyed took the local newspaper and over nine-tenths had a radio. 

Almost all of the housewives who were members of Home Demonstration clubs reported the programs of this 
organization as providing valuable information, especially on sanitation end other preventive practices. 

Non-farm people end those of a higher level of living were more likely to depend on the family doctor, 
reading matter and organized contacts as a major source of health information and less likely to use relatives 
and friends, and the radio than were others. 

Where Did Mothers learn About Infant Care? Mothers who had borne children the last 5 years were asked where 
they Tearned most of what they knew about the care of infants. Their answers were eas follows; 28 percent listed 
mother; 20 percent listed the family doctor; 19 percent listed experience; 19 percent listed baby books and peo 
riodicals; 10 percent listed other relatives than mother; and 5 percent listed other sources. 

Mothers in nonefarm families had depended more on doctors, baby books end articles in periodicals for infore 
mation on infant care and less on relatives and experience with older children than had farm mothers. 


TABLE 


Percent of Persons Using Selected Meidical Services in 1949 ana Volume Per 1,000 Persons, Classified by Level 
of Living, Sex end Age, Occupational Status of the Head, and Distance to Service for Sample Popula- 
tion in Lee County 











Selected Medical Number of Percent Using Number Per 1,000 Per 
Services Persons vis ner county Ioctor Dentist Days in 
Hospitel “Health Calls Calls General 
Dept. Hospital4 


28 1,886 343 


32 2,502 363 
33 1,902 3 31 
19 1,333 158 


27 1,382 212 
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EXTRACTS & ABSTRACTS 
The Barly Career of Martin Sennett Conner 


by 
ANNIE KATE JACKSON 


(NOTE: The following extract is a portion of a thesis written by Mrs. Jackson 
in connection with her worx for the master of science degree at Mississippi 
State College. Har thesis dealt with tha “Political Rise of Martin Sennett 
Conner," end the degree was conferred in August, 1950. ‘The formative years of 
Comner's career are the subject of the present extract.) 


"Mike", as he is known to thousands of Mississippians,was of Irish descent. The Conner encestors settied 
first in South Carolina and from there migrated to Mississippi, this particuler branch settling at Kosciusko, 
Mississippi. ‘The grandf vr, Captain John Conner, commanded Company D, 35th Mississippi Regiment, Confederate 
Army, until the surrender. 

The maternal grandparents were Martin P, Sennett and Elizabeth (Downing) Sennett, of Mashulaville, Missis- 
sippi. Elizabeth Downing was of English descent and wes a member of the Downing family of Kentucky.2 

Oscar Wier Conner and Holly Gertrude (Sennett) Conner removed to South Mississippi where plenty of virgin 
timber was available for his saw mills that he undertook to set up at Hattiesburg. At this time Hattiesburg 
was in what was known as Perry County, but later the portion containing Hattiesburg was included in a new 
county- --Forrest. Because of this change both Forrest end Perry Counties can claim the birth place of Martin 
Sennett Conner who was born on August 31, 1891 at Hattiesburg. 

By the time Sennett was nine years old, the elder Conner was seeking greener forests, greater opportunities, 
and less competition. In Covington County, just twenty-two miles north of Hattiesburg on the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad, the little town of Seminary had been founded in 1899. By adding a mercantile business and extensive 
ferming interests, the elder Conner could see the answer to his material needs. 

The most desirable available home was owned by one John W. Watson, who had been an outstanding citizen of 
the commnity. Mr. Watson had come there as teacher of the school much earlier and had had the honor of serving 
as the first mayor of Seminary and as Representative in the State Legislature. Mr. Conner made extensive repairs 
and . gy to the house after his purchasing it, which made it into a very palatial home for the place and 
time.? For many years this house was one of the outstanding show places in the community and was an object of 
local pride as long as it stood. This was the home of Sennétt Conner until he took up his abode in the Governor's 
Mansion. 

Since the Conner home was on the main highway between Jackson and Hattiesburg, it furnished an excellent 
substitute for a hotel to the leading politicians of the day. The children of the home had an early introduction 
to local, state, and national politics. Due to these associations Sennett was bitten by the geen cene bug at 
a tender age, for while still in grade school his ambition was to be Governor of Mississippi. 

Sennett, being the eldest child of wealthy, ambitious parents, had led a sheltered life; end the position 
the family held in the village tended to make it more secluded. The majority of the young people of the 
community were the children of the employees of the Conner saw mill and store, or of the tenants on the farm. 

The often repeated legend that "Mike Conner spent his boyhood hunting quail and his manhood hunting votes" is 
questioned by those who knew him intimately as a boy for he really devoted his time to his studies and reading. 
He was not a member of the baseball teams that played on Sunday afternoons in some pasture or sage field: nor 

did he take part in rabbit hunts withthe other boys of the community. "Mike" Conner had "every opportunity 

to be a loafer, but he did not loaf."© Because of his natural yen for books and the opportunities and advantages 
of his home life, it was easy for Sennett to be a student, 

Although the Conner fortune would have gained admittance of the children to any of the private schools of 
that time, the father chose to send them to the public school in Seminary. In 1900 the schools, especially in 
the rural areas, were poorly equipped. There is an often repeated story in some parts of Covington County that 
the elder Conner bought a comfortable chair and carried to the school for Sennett's use. Obviously this is 
apocryphal, but it is certainly plausible. : 

No matter what sort of chair he sat in to receive his early education, Sennett appears to have worked hard 
at school. Ernest Williamson, a classmate who boarded in a home across the way, could see the light in young 
Conner’s room burning late at night. Williamson would watch the light in the Conner home in an effort to put 
in as mich or a little more time studying thm Sennett had for he was determined to remain in the seme class 
with young Conner. ‘his rivelary made it possible for both boys to make two grades in one year. 

Becmise of his ability and industry Sennett completed the school work offered at Seminary at the callow 
age of fourteen, The school not being en accredited one, an examination was required for entrance at the 
University of Mississippi. Before his parents left on vacation in the summer of 1906, they employed Mr. W. 1. 
Cranford, the Superintendant cf the local school, to coach Sennett. Williamson was also taken into the home 
to receive the same privileges and to be a companion for Sennett. Part of the daily schedule was to be down 
in Okatoma River swamp, back of the Comer home, at early sunrise. Here the boys were trained in the art of 
débating. Without the benefit of a magiciens’s wand a stump would become a highly polished speaker's platform 
where each boy took his turn at speaking, while the other was taking notes on the speech being delivered. As 
this was before the day of game wardens, random shots from hunter#@ guns would often startle Williamson and 
ceuse him to forget his speech. In fact, to him squirrel hunting was much more attractive then speech=making. 
But not so with the other lad. ‘The popping of the hunter’s gun had no more chance of stopping Martin Sennett 
Conner than the popping of the political guns had in later life.o Mr. Cranford took a very personal interest 
in his young protege, he is considered by many to be the main source of inspiration for the later accomplishments 





1 Rowlend, Dunbar, Official and Statistical Register of the State of Mississippi 1920-1924, Jackson, 1923, 225. 
: Thid.,, 226. 
3 Letter to mthor from S. B. Williams, Seminary, Miss., June 29, 1950. 
Conversation with E. B. Williamson, Collins, Miss., June 12, 190. 
Conversation with George Hemeter, Seminary, Miss., June 12, 1950. 
Conversation with FE, B, Williamson, Collins, Mss., June 12, 1950. 
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8 Conversation with E. B, Williamson, Collins, Miss., June 12, 1950. 


ee with E, B, Williemson, Collins, Miss., June 12, 1950. 
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of Sennett. Cranford added mich fuel to the fires of ambition. 

At the tender age of fourteen, when many boys are merely freshmen in high school, Sennett took the entrance 
examinations at the university end passed with flying colors. Because he was only an adolescent who had been 
somewhat overprotected end because he came from a rural section of reir si it is not surprising to find that 
he was voted “the greenest freshman" by the student body at the University. 

Having had no experience in high school athletics and being a mere lad of 115 pounds at a time when "beef" 
was very necessary for a football team, Sennett had no part on the football team. He did, however, manage to 
play short stop in the intra-mral baseball games. This just about covered his entire college athletic record. 

He was much more interested in some form of a verbal scrimmage, devoting his spare time to that form of recreation. 

The school at Seminary was substa.dard in 1906, but the training in academic work there and the stump speaking 
done in the Okatoma swemp certainly stood the test of time, for soon Sennett Conner was recognized on the University 
campus as an outstanding student. He became a leader in many ways, especially in campus politics. With his wagon 
still hitched to the star of Governor of Mississippi, he was eager to avail himself of every possible opportunity 
for training end development toward his goal. In recognition of his ability and willingness to serve, Conner was 
the one selected to appear — the Legislature on variou: occasions ‘n the interest of the student body or 
some campus organization. 

As is the custom of giulenh bodies the country over to shorten the names orgive nicknames to the leading 
students in their midst, Martin Sennett Conner would hardly have escaped the pruning shears. Because of his pride 
in his Irish ancestry, "Mike" seemed to be the most appropriate neme that could have been chosen. ‘The nickname 
stuck, end there are thousands of Mississippians today who know him only as "Mike" Conner, the smiling Irishman. 
The University annual of 1912 contained the statement, "Conner,----Sure, Mike; he’s the editor of the anmal.” 

In the political campaigns of later life the title of "Sure Mike" was often used, 10 

Conner found time to take an active part in campus organizations. In two years time he was holding cabinet 
office in the Y. M. C. A, which was a very active and importent organization. The Hermacan Society soon recoge 
nized the leadership qualities of the piney woods lad and gave him the honor of serving as vice-president and 
critic of the club. As he gained experience in the politics of campus life, he served ably as the party leader 
for the Hermacens. Because of his poise end ready wit he often served as the toastmaster for the anmal banquets 
of the Y. M. C. A and the Hemacans. He was also a member of Kappa Alpha and was on the Pan Hellenic Council 
for a munber of years. ,,The University anmal had a Board of Directors and Conner found time to be of service in 
that line of work too. 

Finding that it was much more interesting to debate with a number of people than with just one land in a 
swemp, Conner was one of the outstanding inter-society debaters. Serving in these different orgenizations did 
not interfere with his scholastic work, for in his senior year he served as president of his class and received 
his B, S. degree with honors in 1910. 

The next year Conner entered the law school of the University, spending two years there in preparation for 
his life work. Again his ability and studious habits paid big dividends, and he was no less popular in law 
school than in his undergraduate years. The Blackstone Law Club was the outstanding organization of law students, 
and soon Conner was serving as president of that group. He was president in 1911 at the anniversary program which 
was climaxed by an elaborate eight course dinner that lasted until midnight. There were innumberable toasts. 
Conner himself made a toast “Just any Ole Thing," giving a string of puns and jokes on the members present and 
on many who were not present. 3 

Conner served as editor-in-chief of the university annual during his senior year in law school, His editorial 
gives an excellent insight into his sincerity, his love for his alma mater, and his all-president desire to be 
perfectly fair and square with every one. “We submit," he wrote, “that it is free from all factionalism and that 
we have been prompted only by the motive of this unbiased historian." 

With en impressive activity record and a very outstanding scholastic record he still had time to earn spending 
money. ‘This was not done because of financial stress, but his father realized the necessity of giving his son 
the viewpoint of the average mEp therefore young Conner earned his money by selling clothes for T. Matt Stratton, 
who operated a tailoring firm, 

Conner received his LL.B degree in 1912 with pighest honors, having the highest scholastic record that had 
ever been made at the University up to that time,16 He was one of the three senior speakers for the graduating 
exercises. Each of these speakers had "won medals in scholarship, oratory, debate declamation in the course of 
their career as students of the University." Conner himself had been quite active, for he had to over-come the 
dubious honor of having been elected the greenest freshman, The Ole Miss said of him: 

Born to lead he has not only done so, 

but has been twice voted "Man most 

likely to succeed." "Mike" has bagged 

perhaps more honors than any other man, 

end stands one of the most popular among us. 
Kind, loyal, true, hospitable, energetic, 
ambitious, broad-minded, and a Christian gentle= 
man, he leaves Ole Miss with the best wishes of 
both students and faculty.l7 

It is not surprising that the following limerick appeared in the Ole Miss: 

There was a young fellow named Conner; 
He covered himself all over mit honor. 
For his jokes and hot air, 

He was the despair 

Of idiots who ought to be calmer 18 





9 Jackson Daily News, August 30, 1931. 10 Conversation with George Hemeter, Seminary, Miss., June 12, 1950.. 


13 Ole Miss, University, 1912. 12 Jdem, 

The Mississippien, University, Miss., December 2, “1911. 
. Ole Miss, University, Miss. 1 gutiien Daily News, August 30, 1931. 
Ole Miss, 1912, 
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When Conner returned to the little town of Seminary clothed in the shining armour of his honors end still 
not a men on his own, legally speaking, it was decided that he sould go to Yale University for a more advanced 
course in lew than could be obtained in Mississippi. He was soon to make his presence known and felt there also. 
He was elected president fo the famous Yale Senate, which is one of the most widely known college debating 
societies in the world.+9 Daring his stay at Yale he also edited the Law Publication, Calhoun Affairs, These 
extra duties did not detract from his scholastic work at all, for he received his LL.B degree cum Taide in 1913. 

When one pentions Sennett Conner to the people of his home town, the reply inveriable is, "The cleanest boy 
I ever knew."2+ ‘There were no wild escapades and no bad habits to be broken. Some who are inclined to look 

‘lightly on these qualities in a young boy night go so fer as to call hima "goody-gogdy." He was elected president 
of the Covington County Sunday School Convention when he was twenty-three years old. 

Being one of the dryest of the drys, he made this statement in a speech at Clarksdale: "I'm adry. I have 
never taken a drink of whiskey in my life. As a practicing attorney for sixteen years, I have never once defended 
a liquor violator."23 

The editor of the Covington County paper, The Commercial, expresses his opinion thus: 


Sennett, or "Mike" as he is known to his most intimate friends and comrades is a most splendid 
specimen of superb manhood, embodying all the strong and essential elements and traits that 
constitute a well-rounded-out man, a body built after the order of nature without dissipation, 
end intellect, bright and whetted, trained and disciplined by the best educators in the best 
colleges in the land, and a moral stamina of such mein and mould es mst needs back up those 
qualities to make a man a “leader among men" and a benefactor in such field of labor as he 
choose, to his fellowman. 
Conner's political foes all recognized him as a man who had strong convictions and who would be true to 
his ideals, though these convictions and ideals should cost him the price of victory in an election. Bilbo 
was eware of these characteristics when, just before his retirement as Governor in 1932, he said in the House 
of Representatives, “You lawyers who want to get somebody anergy better hurry up and see me, for if I judge 
Mike Conner correctly, he won't issue very many pardons."2 
Parents that are over-protective and too ambitious scholastically for their children often ceuse the child 
to be very shy and the adult to be overly reserved. Mike Conner had everything needful, it seems, to be the 
most outstanding man Mississippi had ever produced except the ability to draw the masses of the people close to 
him, He realized this lack in later life and regretted that he could not express the loge and friendship that 
he really felt. He wanted to be friendly and wanted to play but just did not know how.2° Some rabbit hunting, 
baseball playing, and quail hunting as a youngster would perhaps have been valuable training for the vote F 
hunting of adult life. 
One fortunate event for young Conner was his marriage to Alma lucile Graham in December 15, 1921. She 
possessed a personality that radiated friendliness. Having taught school for a number of years, she could 
easily adjust herself to meet the needs of the immediate group and mseke everyone feel at ease . During their 
four-year stay in the Governor's Mansion she was alweys described by both friends and foes as “An umusually 
gracious first lady of the state." She had indeed proved a valuable asset to her husband in his political rise. 
was glad to have the shingle bearing the inscription, "Martin Sennett Conner, Attorney-at-Law", 
ing above one of its office doors. Here was a young man---a youth, in fact, barely twenty-one years old 

who had spent his life up to this time living by the motto, “What can I do and learn to qualify myself to serve 
my people?"27 Now this young fellow had become qualified academically end wes eager for practical experience. 

Clients soon began bringing their problems to Conner for solution. A conscientious texpayer of the county 
found evidences of corruption in the management of the county farm, filed charges against the superintendent, 
and employed Commer to hancie the suit. Conner won the case in the county, but it was appealed to the Missise 
sippi Supreme Court. Here was the young attorney's first appearance before the high courts; again he was 
master of the situation, for the decision of the lower grort was upheld. Conner's friends of the county also 
recall that he managed to win his first criminal cases.“ 

Conner's practice grew steadily with the years. He was known to have a thorough knowledge of statute 
and precedent and displayed keen discrimination in the solution of intricate legal — He prepared his 
cases “with thoroughress, precision, and skill end is powerful in forensic combat." 

After two years of successful law practice and with a growing ambition for public service, he ren for 
state representative in Covington County in 1915. In making his announcement, he said that he was “yielding 
to the solicitation of many friends from all parts of the county, as well as the urging of many others with 
whom I am not so well acquainted, and obeying a natural inclination end desire to aid in the struggle for a 
more honest and efficient administration of governmental affairs." He reiterated the fact that he was not 
apoliticien. “I only know to deal frankly," he said. 








T have but one thing to offer any citizen of this county in return for his support, 
but one pledge I now make to everyone of you. If elected I promise to exert every 
ounce of the energy of my young memhood, or so mich as may be required, together with 
such ability as I may possess to well end truly represent the whole people of 
Covington County and to relieve certain deplorable conditions now in existence. 





39 Jackson Daily News, January 5, 1916. ; 
20 Rowlend, Dunbar, Official and Statistical Register of the State of Mississippi, 1920-1924, Jackson, 1923, 226. 





21 Conversation with George Hemeter, Seminary, Miss., June 12, 1950. 
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Conner was vigorously supported by the county papers. In the issue that carried the ennouncement of 
Conner's candidacy, the editor gave a detailed account of the young candidate's qualifications and remarked, 
"It is seldom that any county in the state has the opportunity of voting for a man so peculiarly end broadly 
equipped in dr of public spesking and so thoroughly conversant with parliamentary rules of order as is 
Mr. Conner.” 

Conner made the race on a platform of (1) redistribution of state school funds; (2) reapportionment of 
representatives in a more equitable way for south Mississippi; (3) national prohibition; (4) retrenchment in 
the state's financiel policy-legislature should avoid unnecessary expenditures, only appropriating such 
monies as are required for efficient administration of governmental functions; (5) encouraging settlement and 
improvement of cut-over lands to give every possible assistance to the industries of agriculture and stock- 
raising; end (6) favoring some changes in the manner of conducting the courts end in laws governing the boards 
of supervisors which would decrease expenses without imparing efficiency. 32 : 

There were two other men in Covington Coumty that perhaps could not boast of the same academic training 
as Conner but did wish to hold the legislature position. They were Wayne Allen and W. A. Tow. 

Conner lacked less than two hundred votes of winning the race in the first primary over both his opponents.33 
He was very grateful to the people for this “the most flattering vote ever polled for a young man in our county." 
He further said that the endorsement he had received wuld “always encourage m to higher end nobler unde ings, 
because I know the vote was a conscientious one, not obtained by misrepresentation or political scheming." 
Since Allen wes eliminated in the Zire} _prinesy, it was an easy task for Conner to win over Tew by an almost 
two to one vote in the second primary.J? At last, the "“beardless politician" had arrived. 

As soon as one campaign is over another must needs to begin. Conner had aspirations to become Speaker of 
the House. Remembering the old adage, “He who hesitates is lost," Conner did not delay but begen contacting 
the members-elect immediately after the primaries were over. There seemed to be an wmusually large number of 
"Ole Miss" graduates among then, some ten or fifteen having been classmates of Conner. ‘These gladly enlisted 
in the Conner-foreSpeaker campaign.3 

As the man from Covington was en entirely new recruit to the Legislative Halls, the older members of the 
orgenization end the newspaper reporters did not take too mich notice of the commotion around the Conner head- 
quarters; however by the time the legislature convened on Tuesday, January 4, 1916, the political pot was 
boiling furiously. 

With the election of Frank Roberson of Pontotoc County as Temporary Speaker and Stokes V. Robertson as 
Temporary Clerk, the next business was the election of a permanent Speaker of the House. ‘The first person 
to be placed in the running wag Conner. He wes nominated by Ed McIntyre and seconded by R. L. Ralston, G Ao 
lindsey, and J. E. Stockstill. 7 In his nominating speech McIntyre said: "We are entering on a new political 
era in Mississippi and we cught to let the dead past bury the dead." .After giving a comprehensive summary of 
Conner's achievements at the University of Mississippi and Yale University, ad his success as a lawyer, McIntyre 
— Pygseving that Conner had "no political faults and if elected speaker will be fair end impartial at 

times." 

R L. Genin obtained the floor and nominated Oscar G. Johnston of Cahoma County for permeent Speaker. 

This nomination received seconds from Joe Rice, Welter Sillers Jr. and J. B. Going.J9 Genin brought out the 
point that the position as the presiding officer over this law making body surely demanded an experienced 

person, and he let it be known that he considered Johnston the only person available with this experience. 

"We ought,"said Genin, "to elect a man who is best fitted for the place, regardless of political affiliations."40 

Also nominated were Jos. E. Norwood, of Pike County, and F. L. Kincamnon of Lee County. Another prospective 
candidate, N. M. ette, of Newton, making a plea for the “good of the state," withdrew his name before he 
could be nominated. 

Realizing the factionalism that existed and trying to avoid any more political strategy T. R. Foster of 
Warren County offered a resolution that the body not recess or adjourn until “ten eee have been taken, 
if a Speaker shall not have been elected before such ten bailots shall have been taken." 

After a series of amendments to amendments, the voting begen. When the first ballot was taken, Conner 
was leading with forty-nine votes; Johnston had thirty-three; Norwood, twenty-seven; and Kincannon, twentye= 
three. Sixty-seven were required for election. The speaker pro tempore declared no one elected and ordered 
the roll called for the second ballot. 

the second ballot Conner gained slightly but did not have a majority. Johnston was holding his ow, 
with Norwood end Kincannon both losing a few votes. On the third ballot Conner lacked only three votes of 
being elected. Since Kincannon was still losing votes, J. S. Howerton, “with an appropriate speech,” with= 
drew him from the race. Norwood who was also losing votes on each ballot, now "feelingly thanked his friends 
for their support" and folded his tent. 

The fight was now between Conner and Johnston: Conner was leading Johnston almost two to one. The roll 
was called for the fourth ballot, but before the results could be tabulated and announced, the Johnston 
faction, realizing that-they had lost the battle, authorized Sillers to withdraw Johnston's name from the 
race. Moreover, the Clerk pro tempore was now directed to cast the unanimous vote of the body for Conner, 
who forthwith became Speeker of the House.4. 

The unexpected had happened. ‘The youngest man in the race, the only one without previous legislative 
experience, had defeated older, seasoned members for this most important position in the House. Several 
factors played a part in this triumph. Because of his outstanding collegiate record there could be no 
question of his ability and training. Moreover, one-third of the membership of the House were graduates of 
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the University of Mississippi, Conner’s alma mater. Also this was definitely a young men's legislature so, 
youth could be expected to choose one of their own mumber as leader.44 A number of years later Conner said 
that he had told the younger members, “we mist stick together or we would not be able to get any of our 
legislation passed.” 45 - 

Finally, it appears that Conner’s choice came more or less because of the inability of the two main 
factions of the old guard to place their man in the speakership. It appears that Norwood was being supported 
by Bilbo, the incoming governor, and Johnston was being supported by Brewer, the retiring governor. When 
the third ballot proved that neither of the factional candidates had a chance of being elected, each faction 
turned to Conner, “both sides choosing me," as Conner later remarked, "rather than to allow the candidate of 
the other faction to win.” Tt was thought at the time that Bilbo had exerted his influence in Conner's 
faver; nevertheless, the support for Conner came from both ways.4 

When the House convened on Jenuary 5, 1916, Conner was escorted to the speaker's chair by a committee 
composed of his opponents for the position, and introduced to the house by Norwood as the “concrete example 
of the result of the work of the militemt young Democracy of the House." Upon assuming the chair, Conner 
emphasized the fact that 11 were there to work for the welfare of the whole state. Continuing, he said, "We 
represent a new spirit in our state, end I call on all to workin harmony for the interest of the whole People 
of Mississippi. it is my desire to act fairly at all times.” 

At this time it wes said that in presiding over the Lower House, technical knowledge of parliamentary lew 
was not as essential as a good voice, a strong arm with which to wield the gavel, plenty of common sense, and 
a fixed determination to keep the body in order and transact business.49 Conner demonstrated those qualities. 
When his mother and sister were in Jackson for the inauguration, they visited the house to see Sennett pre- 
side. A newspaper reporter commenting on the occasion said that "the Speaker showed not the least sign of 
nervousness....-.--.. the Spesker is fast developing into a presiding officer of force end tact."50 

Only a few days later the House was wrangling over the time for the next meeting and spent forty minutes 
in adjourning. This was really a test of the speaker’s knowledge of parliamentary procedure. Motions to 
adjourn were emended; then there was a legion of amendments to ameniments. The result was that “the original 

- motion looked like a crazy quilt before it was over, but he (Conner) handled himself well.*51 

As both presiding officers were young, the public was keeping a keen eye on their work. In April the 
editor of one of the local papers came out with a very complimentary article on "The Presiding Officers.” He 
brought out the point that the House was hard to control because of the large number of members. Many had 
thought that the youngster from Covington, "a beardless boy" as he was called by some, would not be equal 
to the situation. But by this time he had demonstrated executive ability and parliamentary skill that was 
respected end admired by the members.92 In fact, Conner’s career in Mississippi politics was at last assured. 
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Business and Prices in February 
BUSINESS. ACTIVITY oe ‘ 


Business activity in Mississippi during February 1951 was 8 per cent above the level of February 1950, 
according to the March issue of the Mississippi Business Review, which is published by the Business Research 
Station at Mississippi State College. Sales tax collections were up 15 per cent; benk debits, 11 per cent; 

connections, 11 per cent; life insurance sales, 14 per cent. Contracts awarded reached a volume of 
$15,702, 000 for February, the largest volume since last July, end 10.5 per cent above the February 190 figure. 
fhe ofl severance tax was down 4 per cent from a year ago with a yield of $424,139. Timber severance cole 
lections were up 7.5 per cent, end gas severance taxes were up 49.6 per cent. The employment situation con- 
timed good. Pascagoula led the 16 districts of the state with a gain of 26 per cent. Percentage gains in 
the other districts were as follows; Tupelo, 16; McComb, 12; Biloxi-Gulfport, 10.7; Jackson, 10.2; Meridian, 
10.1; Hattiesburg, 9.5; Clarksdale, 9.2; — 73; Greenville, 6.5; Corinth, 5.4; Columbus, 5; Natchez, 3.5; 
Greenwood, 3.4; Leurel, 3; and Vicksburg, 2.0. : 





. FARM PRICES 


The Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station reports new records for farm prices in February, 1951. 
According to the monthly survey conducted by Dr. D. W. Parvin, Professor W. E. Christian, end Mr. T. EZ. Tramel 
in Mississippi Farm Research (March, 1951), higher prices for meat animals, end generally somewhat smaller 
increases for most other commodities, resulted in February being the fourth consecutive month in which the 
index of prices received by Mississippi farmers set a new high. At 353 per cent of the 190914 average, the 
index in February was 1 per cent higher than a month earlier end 48 per cent higher then February, 1950. 

Prices received by farmers of the nation as a whole also set a new record high to stand at 313 per cent 
of the — level. ‘This is 4 per cent above January, 1951 and 32 per cent above a year ago. 

In keeping with the upward spiral of all prices, prices paid by farmers also established a new record 
high. The index of prices paid by farmers was 276 per cent of the 1909-14 average during February. This repre- 
sents en increase of 1 per cent over the previous record high of Jeuary and an increase of 11 per cent over 
February, 1950. 3 

Since both prices paid and prices received increased by the same percentege over a month ago, purchasing 
power of the Mississippi farmer, as reflected by the parity ratio, remains unchanged from last month. However 
the parity ratio of 128 per cent of the 1909-14 average for February 191 represents an increase of 33 per cent 
over February, 1950. 

Mississippi farmers are again in a slightly more favorable position, than farmers of the nation as a whole, 
from the standpoint of prices received and prices paid. The parity ratio of 113 per cent of the 1909-14 average 
for farmers of the nation as a whole, however, is only 7 per cent lower than the record high of 122 in October, 1946. 

(For Business and Farm Prices in March, 1951, see page 63) 





The Common Man in Mississippi Politics 


A REVIEW 


By Jemes H. McLendon 
Assistant Professor of History 


In his study of the Mississippi common man's political rise, + Mr. Kirwen has given the first balanced 
story of Mississippi politics during the half century following Radical Reconstruction. ‘The account is 
based on an examination of a wide variety of contemporary materials, and it presents an objective and thorough 
picture of the two rather distinct periods into which these five decades fall. The first period (1876-1903) 
ig marked by the firm control exercised by certain upper class leaders---machine politicians, if you please--- 
over the entrenched Democratic Party in the state. ‘The second and perheps more turbulent period (1903-1925) 
began with the edoption of the party primary as a nominating device and was dominated by Democratic politiciens 
who commended the support of the “common man" or "redneck" and thereby secured majorities at the polls to 
sustain their position. 


When the regime of the Radicals was overthrown in 1876, the Democrats essumed complete control. ‘The 
leaders of the revolt, L. Q. C. Lamar, J. Z. George, and their cohorts, were to remain in control of the 
machinery of the dominant party for the next twenty-seven years. It was often necessary, especially in the 
first campaigns of that period, to resort to violence ead fraud in order to retain control. Pitted against 
black ignorance and corruption, however, the victors could always justify the means as essential to securing 
a worthy end---white supremacy. Before factionalism developed within the dominant Democratic Party, the 
primary objective was to use every effective means to keep the Republicans from voting the Negroes. When 
factionalism began to appear, the Democratic leaders feared a split in the party end loss of power. Faced 
with that prospect, they were consistently successful in branding any independent movement with the stigna 
of “Republicen," “Republican Ally,” or “Nigger Party.” 


The Republican Party also had its family troubles. In 1876, the Negroes were denied places on the ticket, 
and the blacks split with the white leaders. When the whites allowed the Republican Party to disband, the 
Negroes reorganized it end showed considerable strength for several years. ‘The white Republicans and inde- 
pendents, united wder Benjamin King as candidate for governor in 1601, gave the Democrats their most fore 
midable opposition during the entire period. However, those elements could not consistently cooperate. 


Control of the Democratic Party by a few leaders was made easy by the convention system of making 
nominations. A few local Democratic leaders, sometimes only one, almost always controlled county politics, 
and a comparable condition also prevailed at the state level. Representation in the state conventions was 
double that of members in the legislature. In the Democratic convention, this gave the populous "black belt" 
counties, especially the Delta, heavy representation, although these same counties had a small white popula- 
tion; and, of course, relatively few Democratic votes were cast there. To a great extent the few white men 
in ‘the Negro counties named the Democratic candidates, and the white counties elected them, Although there 
were some complaints, the party leaders early mastered the technique of convention control end they were 
reluctant to allow any change in the existing system. 


Always at first and usually thereafter, the leaders of the Democratic revolt against Radical Reconstruc- 
tion, as advocates of progress, state improvement, and economy, termed themselves “liberals,” but most of 
them sooner or later turned to merchandising, railroad promotion, and other business enterprises, or were 
at least sympathetic with the corporate interests, and lost sight of the farmers and their needs. ‘Thus, if 
they did not already have, they usually developed, definite conservative leanings. 


A few serious factional fights within the Democratic Party, particularly those led by James R. Chalmers 
end Ethelbert Barksdale, made the ieaders aware that the Negro majority, if ever made articulate, could 
destroy the dominance of the Democratic bosses. Especially would that be true if any of those strong fac- 
tional heads within the party ever resorted to Negro support. That potential suggested the disfranchise- 
ment of the blacks end elimination of the threat of "dangerous" Negro votes. 


Although there was among those in power some disagreement over the wisdom of calling a state 
constitutional convention, one was assembled in 1890 to accomplish, among other things, the "legal" dis- 
franchisement of the blacks. Fearful that any restrictive legal device would also disfranchise may of 
their own number, the whites in the hill counties wanted no educational or property qualifications as 
prerequisites for voting. However, representatives from the black counties, better united and more ably 
led, convinced a majority of the delegates that educational requirements and a poll tax constituted the 
best means of eliminating the Negro vote. Many persisted in the fear, nevertheless, that the provisions 
could and would be arbitrarily used to disfranchise a large segment of the whites; and this was for a time 
epparently the case. However, the legal Negro voter, and consequently the bulk of the Republican Party, 
was almost entirsly disfranchised, andsince that time the influence of the blacks has continued to be 
insignificant in Mississippi elections. 


In reapportioning the members in the House of Representatives, the 1890 convention created thirteen 
new seats and allotted them to the white counties. ‘That adjustment did not apportion the seats on the 
basis of population, and the white counties could not dominate the legislature until 1920 when shifts of 
population end the creation of new counties would entitle Kirwan's "rednecks" to a majority in the 
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legislature. Evidence that control hed not been wrested from the white minority in the black counties was 
revealed in the Democratic convention of 1891, when the principal contest was the race for United States 
Senator. Ethelbert Barksdale, backed by the Farmers’ Alliance and white county farmers, could not overwhelm 
the black county support given to J. Z. George. 


After the cempaign of 1891, Frank Burkitt, an agrarian leader, despaired of electing reform candidates 
within the ranks of the Democratic Party. He then led a spirited Populist Party organization in the State.. 
At its high tide, in 1894, it polled only about a third of the votes cast. Many factors contributed to the 
failure of the Populists, but the Democratic plea for white supremacy was probably the most significant. 

The lasting effects of the Populist movement were its “training of the agricultural population to independent 
thought and action" and its stimlation of hostility of the rank and file to corporate interests--lumbering, 
insurance, banking, railroads, and others. 


During the last decade of machine control, Anselm J. Mcleurin dominated the political scene in Mississippi. 
He had outdistanced Frenk Burkitt in the gubernatorial contest in 1895. McLaurin was a younger man than the 
leaders of the revolt in 1876, and he was peculiarly stronger among the poor whites than were most of the 
older party heads among his contemporaries. “He probably had the affection and loyal support of the small 
fermers more than any governor up to his time, and he at least made a pretense of catering to their wishes." 
This did not mean that he was less interested in or less adept at tuilding..ond maintaining a powerful politi- 
cal machine.”He seems to have bound his relatives and friends to him by bends of politi patronage as well 
es affection, and he pursued his enemies with personal vindicativeness. Just what his political philosophy 
was, if he had any other than that of gaining and retaining office, is not clear.” McLaurin may be con- 
sidered a trensitional leader, because, although a machine politicien of the old type, he had some character- 
istics of the coming leaders, He managed to win the affection of many of the poor whites,and he also incurred 
the displeasure of certain of the corporate interests. After his term as governor expired in 1899, he was 
elected to the United States Senate, where he served until his death in 1910, 


A. H. Longino, a Mcleurin favorite, succeeded to the governorship in 1899. It was during Longino's 
administration that there occurred another great revolution in Mississippi politics. That significant event 
took the form of a legislative act that provided for the nomination, in party primaries rather than in 
conventions, of state, district, and local officers. That act almost universally destroyed the old party 
machine and brought into power those who made the widest appeal to the “common man” instead of the most 
expert manipulators of state and county executive committees and of party politiciens, great and small, in 
the conventions. 


Some counties had held primaries for a number of years, but the decision whether one was to be held 
was always left to the county executive committee. All nominations for state offices were made in state 
conventions, and the delegates were always chosen by the county convention whether or not there was a pri- 
mary held to name the candidates for county posts. Abortive efforts had been made to pass a statewide pri- 
mary law, but a confused election situation in 1900 in which obvious cases of fraud were exposed led to a 
reaction against the old state executive committee and the convention system. "The feeling grew that political 
matters mist be brought closer to the people and that every voter should have free opportunity to express 
his individual preference." The black counties, for obvious reasons, were opposed to the party primary, 
but at the next regular session of the legislature in 1902, the measure passed. 


Henceforth no small group would choose the Democratic nominees, who emutomatically won the election; that 
function would now belong to the great mass of white voters. Under the lew Negroes were excluded from the 
Democratic primaries, and the poll tax thereafter tended to disfrenchise only the poor whites. The great 
majority of Democrats resided in the white counties, and there the party had consistently gained its large 
majorities in the elections. New, in the primaries, these majorities would wrest from the black counties 
their former privilege of naming the party nominees. The new law forced a change in campaigning technique. 
Candidates had formerly conducted extensive canvasses throughout the state, but their appeal had been 
primarily to local politicians, prospective legislators, and country executive committeemen, Although 
support of the great and small political leaders certainly would not be discouraged, it became necessary 
now for eny hopeful candidate to appeal to end to impress favorably the great mass of voters. 


Another influence on the imminent political revolution had been a rash of scandals among the state's 
fiscal officers. Governor Longino could not be associated with the several frends of minor state officers, 
but many thought him apathetic in pursuit of the wicked. Mcleaurin, the recognized political leader, could 
not be connected directly with the corruption. However, the general reaction was that the "old crowd" had 
run the state's affairs too long and for their own personal benefit. It was the opportune time for a new 
leader with a new appeal. 


James K, Vardaman, forty-one years of age and editor of the Greenwood Commonwealth, assumed leadership 
of the restive group. He was already well known in state political circles: He served two terms in 
the legislature and had unsuccessfully sought the gubernatorial nomination in the Democratic conventions 
of 1895 and 1899. In the first instence he had been defeated by Mcleurin end in the second by Longino with 
Mcleurin’s backing. It remained to be seen whether the Mclaurin faction could win at the polis as easily 
as it could manipulate the machinery of a state convention. 


Vardaman had belonged to the Barkedale-Burkitt wing of the party. He had championed the cause of the 
farmer against the corporate interests. Like Barksdale and unlike Burkitt, he had refused to bolt the 
party in order to pursue his objectives. Vardaman constantly attacked the banks and their usurious interest 
rates. He recommended strict regulation of railroads or the only alternative, government ownership. Une 
curbed trusts, he contended, would be the very agents to convert the world to comminism. In the campaign 
eof 1903 he placed major emphasis on limiting Negro education by dividing public school funds on the basis 
of tax contributions made by each race. He questioned the wisdom of spending $150,000 in a constitutional 
convention to disfranchise the Negro and then appropriating some $500,000 ennvally for the purpose of 
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educating him in order to bring him back to the polls. He saw no need for educating the Negro to the point 
of cultivating dissatisfaction with his lot and then killing him for acts that resulted from his discontent. 
The other candidates for governor, Frank A. Critz end Edmund F. Noel, dared not assail Verdaman’s position, 
for to appear to defend the Negro or the wisdom of educating him would have been political suicide. 


Various aspects of the race issue excited much comment. President Roosevelt's appointment of blacks 
to Federal jobs in Mississippi, especially the naming of a Negro postmistress at Indianola, gave Vardamen 
all the ammunition he needed. On one occasion he alluded to the prenatal influences on some individuals and 
edded, “Probably old lady Roosevelt, during the period of gestation, was frightened by a dog and that fac* 
may account for the qualities of the male pup which are so prominent in Teddy." Vardamen disclaimed any 
desire to do either an injustice, but he was "disposed to apologize to the dog for mentioning it." The re- 
mark was inexcusable, but it was the sort of thing that a large segment of his audiences digested with glee. 
Eis opponents feared that Vaerdeman’s remarks would disturb and drive from the state the large and important 
Negro lebor force, but none rose openly to the defense of the blacks. On the other hand, large throngs 
gathered to hear Vardaman, who seemed to be carried away by his own oratory and who shrewdly calculated its 
effect on his hearers. While his opponents spoke to hundreds, Vardaman addressed thousands. At least some 
of the opposition were not alarmed by the great and enthusiastic crowds which came to hear Vardaman speak, 
Those — his enemies said, were made up of disfranchised poor whites, end only votes would count at 
the polls. 


In the first primary, Verdaman led the race by polling almost 40,000 of the 90,000 votes cast. His 
plurality over Critz was 5,000 votes. In the same primary, Vardaman’s cousin, H. D. Money, defeated 
Governor Longino for a seat in the United States Senate. Critz immediately laid claim to the 24,000 Noel 
supporters as fundamentally anti-Vardaman voters. With the senatorial race at end, some hopefuls thought 
McLeurin could now swing his powerful machine into action and defeat Vardaman. 


In the second primary, almost the identical number of votes were cast as had been polled in the first. 
Verdeman won the nomination by almost 7,000 votes---neerly 2,000 more than his first primary lead over Critz. 
Kirwan concludes that Vardaman "was simply a better actor and gave a better show than his adversaries." 

Not only the Negro issue, but also his social reform program appealed to the masses, more of whom could 
vote than the opposition had estimated. As former Populists many of the poor whites had not been able to 
resist the Democratic appeal for white supremacy. As white-supremacy Democrats voting in a primary, their 
party and racial loyalty could not be questioned, and they were able to outvote the machine politiciens. 
Indeed, a new political era had dawned. 


Governor Vardaman called the attention of the legislature to his proposal in regard to Negro education, 
but his emphasis on its passage was far short of a command. Instead, he showed umsual zeal in protecting 
blacks from mob violence. Somehow he managed to calm the fears of those who had thought his views would 
complicate the racial situation, At the same time, he held the allegiance of the poor whites who had sup- 
ported his racial proposals. 


Vardaman’s progrem of social reform quite generally pleased his supporters, and he received unexpected 
praise from meny who had opposed his candidacy. Among his earliest achievements was favorable action by 
the legislature on a measure to break the school book monopoly exercised in Mississippi by the American Book 
Compeny. He repeatedly urged tax assessments on money, notes, and similar forms of property. He advocated 
in the campaign end as governor the equalization of taxes by levying against the large corporations on the 
same basis as on the farmer. He had little sympathy with tax exemptions for corporations as a means of en- 
coureging their location of factories in Mississippi. In 1906 he vetoed a lew designed to allow corporations 
to own ten million dollars’ worth of real estate. Vardaman insisted that he did not oppose large investments 
by lumbermen, the group for whom the bill was designed, but he objected to their owning excessively large 
tracts of land. He urged the farmers to sell only the timber rights and to retain ownership of the lend. 
Vardamen also urged improvements in facilities for caring for the insane, the blind, and the deaf. He ad- 
vocated a school for feeble-minded children. Another proposal called for a tubercular hospital. His most 
striking and perhaps most humane achievement was the abolition of the horrible convict lease systen. 


A race for the United States Senate in 1907 pitted Vardasan against John Sharp Williams, a popular end 
constructive congressmen. ‘The two men had been political friends for a long time. The campaign wes re- 
merkably free of character assaults, but the controversy over political issues was quite heated. Vardaman 
urged government ownership of railroads end mocification of the Fourteenth end repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Generally speaking, Vardeman was characterized as a "Populite.” Williams was accused of being 
a friend of the trusts, but he insisted that his congressional record proved his opposition to "every pre- 
tense of special privilege and of class legislation." The race was so close that the result was not know 
until eight days after the primary had been held. Williams defeated Vardaman by 648 votes out of almost 
120,000 cast. It was Mississippi's closest race for an office of major importance. The senatorial contest 
was not strictly a test of strength between the poor whites and the machine politicians. While most of the 
latter seemingly supported Williams, he also had a strong following emong the small farmers. Vardaman 
gracefully accepted the defeat. 


The death of Senator McLaurin during the Christmas vacation of 1909 left the duty of filling his post 
to the legislature soon to assemble. The regular primary to nominate a candidate to fill the McLaurin seat 
wes not due until 1911. ‘Therefore, the legislature had a free choice in naming a senator for the unexpired 
term. ‘The principal candidate was Vardaman, with Leroy Percy, a Deltan, leading the list of seven opponents. 
It was agreed that the legislators would not vote by open ballot. Thus the infamous “secret caucus" was 
born. Eighty-five votes were needed for a majority. Vardaman polled from sixty-five to seventy-eight votes 
during the first six weeks of the balloting. By that time the opposition forces had “influenced” enough 
legislators who would have voted for Vardaman as a second choice to risk a showdown. It was then agreed 
that the candidate receiving the smallest number of votes would be dropped from each succeeding ballot. 
Under those conditions Percy finally polled eighty-seven votes to Vardaman’s eighty-two on the fifty-eighth 
count, 
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Out of the secret caucus came many charges of bribery and other unethical methods used to influence 
votes of legislators. The most widely publicized of these charges centered around a bribe allegedly given 
by L. C. Dulaney to State Senator Theodore G. Bilbo on condition that he would vote for Percy. Bilbo charged 
that he took the bribe in a deliberate attempt to lay a trap for those who were corrupting the legislators. 
Dulaney denied the charge. He was indicted and later found not guilty. The state senate ordered an inves- 
tigation of the bribery charges, and Bilbo missed expulsion from the body by a single vote. Whether Dulaney 
was guilty or whether Bilbo trumped up the charges is not known. The confusion and excitement created mich 
bitterness. “The malice, ignorance, and thoughtlessness with which the factions carried on their fight 
convinced many good people that a great wrong had been perpetrated. The result was a great political upheav- 
el end the bringing of the revolution, started by Vardaman in 1903, to complete fruition." 


Although the primary was almost eighteen months away, the Percy-Verdamen campaign for the full term 
began as soon as the secret caucus ended. At a speaking engagement inthe summer of 1910, Percy became an- 
gered at some hecklers and called them "rednecks," a term which became something of a faction label. There- 
after, when Vardaman appeared for a speaking engagement, "he was greeted by crowds of men wearing red 
neckties...." A third candidate, C. H. Alexander, also entered the race against Vardeman and Percy. Earl 
Brewer had no vupposition for the gubernatorial nomination. The controversial Bilbo, supporting Vardamen, 
announced for lieutenant-governor. 


Vardaman charged that Percy had been unfairly elected by the caucus--that the people's wishes had been 
denied--and this issue became the chief one of the campaign. Most of the “old line” politicians in Mis- 
Sissippi supported Percy. To a great extent “classes were arrayed against masses, and country against tow." 
Perhaps the principal campaign proposals of Vardaman were an income tax, revision of the "Reconstruction" 
amendments, and strict railroad regulation. 


Bilvo's campaign provided a colorful sideshow to the canvass for the more important office of United 
States Senator. He was denounced in the press and on the platform in most uncomplimentary terms, but he 
could repay these attacks in kind end with interest, for “in the art of using invective language he had no 
peer in Mississippi.” At Blue Mountain, "Bilbo called J. J. Henry, former penitentiary werden of ill repute, 
*a cross between a hyena and a mongrel....begotten in a nigger graveyard at midnight, suckled by a sow and 
educated by a fool.®” For this statement Henry attacked Bilbo on a train and whipped him into insensibility 
with a pistol, but the injuries were not serious. W. D. Gibbs also caned Bilbo and knocked him down on the 
streets of Yazoo City. These assaults probably strengthened Bilbo politically, and he was overwhelmingly 
elected. Vardaman also polled a huge majority in the first primary. He secured 76,000 votes to Alexander's 
30,000 and Percy's 20,000. The rednecks had forcefully asserted themselves and had "righted the wrong" of 
the secret caucus. 


Verdaman was at last the undisputed political leader of the state. He had complete control of the 
legislature, and it acquitted itself creditably. Disagreement soon develeped between Governor Brewer end 
Lieutenant-Governor Bilbo. This was accentuated by another charge of bribery brought against the lieutenant- 
governor, followed by an indictment and acquittal. ; 


Bilbo entered the race for governor in 1915. He was opposed by four candidates. He did not use the 
Vardeman racial issue in the campaign, but he appeared as the champion of the people, as an exposer of 
oligarchic corruption, and as a victim of corporate and machine persecution. He also appealed to the voters 
with a broad program of governmental and social reform, but much of the campaign centered aroung petty 
bickerings and personalities. In the first primary Bilbo received a majority of nearly 9,000 votes over his 
opponents, He polled almost 75,000 of the 140,000 total. 


Bilbo proposed a constructive legislative program to the legislature. A mumber of his proposals were 
rejected. He failed to get a constitutional convention to revise legislative apportionment, which had 
been set at a disadvantage to the hill counties. His proposal to sell the governor's mansion was also 
shelved. He did secure the establishment of the State Tex Commission that added to the tax rolls $300,000,000 
of property and corrected a deplorable discrepancy in evaluations among the counties. He secured a new state 
charity hospital at Laurel. He obtained a stock-dipping law for the eradication of cattle ticks, the 
orgenization of a state highway department, the creation of a board of pardons, the restoration of the 
Old Capitol building, the abolition of public hangings, and many minor reforms. The 1920 session of the 
legislature appropriated $18,600,000--more than twice the amount approved by the last Brewer legislature. 
Most of this increase was for schools and eleemosynary institutions. There was some scandal, especially in 
connection with the State Insane Hospital. An effort was made to connect Bilbo with it, but his constructive 
work seems to have overshadowed the charges of corruption. In fact, the opposition press generally praised 
the constructive reform program of the administration. 


During Bilbo's term as governor, John Sharp Williams was reelected without opposition. At this time a 
certain strain appeared in the relations between Bilbo and Vardaman, and undoubtedly the opposition press 
encouraged it and took heart from it. The junior senator had disagreed with his colleague, Williams, on 
patronage, and he had opposed the Wilson administration on several issues, among which was Vardaman’s 
insistence on and responsibility for a raise in the income tax rates. Having opposed the major wer proposals 
of the President by aligning himself with those described by Wilson as the "little group of wilful men,” he 
lost mich of his support in Mississippi for a course branded as unpatriotic. In his race for reelection 
in 1918, Vardeman was opposed by Congressman Pat Harrison, and Bilbo sought the seat in Congress vacated by 
Harrison, There was strong suspicion that a deal had been made among Bilbo, Harrison, and Lieutenant-— 
Governor Lee Russell, who planned to run for governor in 1919. By pooling their support for each other, 
it was supposed that all could win. Harrison did defeat Vardaman, and Russell gained the governorship, but 
Bilbo failed in his campaign for the congressional seat. The Bilbo-Vardaman split, or coolness, probably 
accounted for the defeat of both. 


Governor Russell carried on in the Bilbo-Vardaman tradition. Before his term ended, however, Bilbo 
end Vardaman had each suffered another defeat. Hubert Stephens outdistanced Vardaman in 1922 in the contest 
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to succeed John Sharp Williams. In 1923, Bilbo lost in the campaign for another term as governor. Vardaman's 
political career was at end. Bilbo’s was only eclipsed; he later staged a comeback end served sixteen more 
years in public office. Vardaman and Bilbo had effected and largely directed a social, political, and 
economic revolution in the state that lasted for a quarter of a century. Many of the developments of the 

era were not creditable, but the "redneck" had asserted himself politically, and his leaders had done mch 
that was constructive. 


Kirwen's book pictures in an impartial and objective way the vivid details of the turbulent half 
century. The general quality of the book is exceptional, and anyone interested in Mississippi political 
history must not fail to read it. The scholar will feel that the index could have been more detailed. 
Errors and oversights are remarkably few, but some do occur. The spelling of Adem (p.133) County, Morehead 
(p.245), and submittted (p.271) are very likely typographical errors. A few mistekes are plainly factual. 
Yor instance, Put Darden died in 1888 and could hardly have supported Barksdale against George in 1891 
(p. 90). Adams is not exactly a "Delta" county, and classifying Lowndes as such (pp. 140-141) is hardly 
explicable. Mothers whose daughters attend Mississippi State College for Women, formerly Industrial 
Institute and College, at Columbus will hardly appreciate having it confused with a reformatory at Columbia 
(p. 270) known as the Industrial Training School. 





Business and Prices in Karch | 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Mississippi business in Merch was 15 per cent above the level of March 1950, according to the April 
issue of the Mississippi Business Review, of which J. J. MacAllister is editor. Tax collections were up 
13 per cent. “Income eS collections this March totaled $3,848,324, as compared with 3,483,288 in March 
1950, a gain of 10 per cent. ‘The beer, malt, and wine tax collections were up 107 per cent over a year 
ago, end the chain store tax, 228 per cent. The sales tax was up 13 per cent to keep pace with inflation. 
Om March 31 business activity registered 368 per cent of the 1939-40 average, the highest point ever re- 
corded on the Business Research Station's index, except for a temporary high of 372 last August and Septenm- 
ber. Bank debits stood at 489 yee cent of their 1939-40 average. The district gains renged from 4 per 
cent in the Vicksburg area to 36 per cent in the Pascagoula district. Percentage gains in the other districts 
follows; Biloxi-Gulfport, 27; Clarksdale, 20; Greenville, 20; Tupelo, 18; Columbus, 12; Hattiesburg, 12; 
Natchez, 8; and Laurel,7. , 





FARM PRICES 


Prices received by Mississippi farmers in March stood at 358 per cent of the 1909-14 average, according 
to the monthly survey eppearing in Mississippi Farm Research. This represents en increase of 1 per cent 
over a month earlier and an increase of 49 per cent over a year earlier. 

Prices received by farmers of the nation as a whole dropped 2 index points from February to March to 
stend at 311 per cent of the 1909-14 average. Even so, compared to a year earlier, prices received by 
farmers of the nation as a whole are 31 per cent higher. 

Prices paid by farmers during March continued the pattern of increasing over the preceeding month which 
begen December 1949. However, tie rate of increase has not been as rapid as that of prices received. 
index of 280 for prices paid by farmers during March represents an increase of 1 per cent over February but 
en increase of only 12 per cent over March 190. 

Since prices received by Mississippi farmers and prices paid both increased by the same percentage over 
the preceding month, the parity ratio for March remained unchanged, or 128 per cent of the 1909-14 average. 
However, compared to March 1950 this represents an increase of 30 index points or 33 per cent. 

Farmers of the nation as a whole were in a slightly less favorable position, relative to prices paid 
end prices received. The parity ratio for the United States as a whole dropped 2 per cent from February 


to March to stand at 111 per cent of the 1909-14 average. Compared to a year earlier, however, this rep- 
resents an increase of 17 per cent. 





M.S. THESIS SUBJECTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spring Commencement, 1951 


Agricultural Economics 
6s, Allen F., Jr.--The Economics of Hog Production in the Hill Area of Mississippi 
Hall, William Esrl--The Economics of Beef Production in the Hill Area of Mississippi 
Johnston, Rupert B.--Mechanization in the Upland Areas of Mississippi 


Faucation 
Farnsworth, Clyde H.--The Educational Philosophy of Mississippi School Administrators 


Histo 
Ting, Wilburn, Jr.-~The Attitude of the Lower Mississippi Valley Press Toward World War I 
Seal, Enoch, Jr.-~The Senatorial Career of Theodore G. Bilbo 


Homemak Education 


“Parilips, Jewel F.--A Comparative Study of Home Economics Curricula Offered by Colleges in the 
Southern Region and Some Outstanding Colleges of Other Regions 











Activities 


ROBERT C. WEEMS, JR., dean of the school of Business and Industry,was @ luncheon guest, along with 
other Southern business school deans, at a dinner meeting of the research staff and officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta on April 23. On April 24 he participated with other Southern business 
school deans in a conference with John Ivey, secretary of the Southern Governors' Committee on Regional 
Education. He also participated in the annual convention of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business in Savannah on April 25-28, 

The second study in the Experiment Station's Sociology and Rural Life series was recently published. 
Health Practices in Choctaw County was prepared by ROBERT E. GALLOWAY and HAROLD F. KAUFMAN, The third 
in the series Negro Health Practices in Bolivar County prepared by ROBERT E. GALLOWAY and MARION T. LOFTIN 
will be ready for distribution early In the summer. 

DR. ADOLPH W. ALECK, professor of general education, delivered the commencement address at 
Superintendent J. E. Brown's school in Tishomingo County on April 20, and at Superintendent L. L. Haynes' 
school at Horn Leke on May 11. Both superintendents are alumni of Mississippi State. 

MR. W. A. FAUGHT, of the Departmemt of Agricultural Economics, discussed the National Marketing 
Workshop before the meeting of the Southwestern Social Science Seminar held at Austin, Texas Merch 23, 24. 
Mr. Feught also attended the Cotton Industry Committee on Cotton quality at Atlenta, Georgia on March 20. 

PROFESSORS HAROLD KAUFMAN, W. P. CARTER, and MARIAN LOFTIN, and MR. DAVID L. PAYNE, a graduate 
essistant in sociology, attended a state-wide conference on social work in Jackson April 18 end 19. 

DR. WARREN E. COLLINS, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, attended the meeting of the 
North Central Regional Deiry Marketing Technical Committee on the Campus of the University of Kentucky 
April 2<3 and the Midwestern Milk Conference which followed on April 3-4. 

TR. JOHN K, BETTERSWORTH was speaker at the spring meeting of the Claiborne Historical Society at 
the University of Mississippi on Mey 2. Dr. Bettersworth gave a paper on "Student Life--from the 
Goliardi to Joe College." 

DORRIS W. RIVERS end HAROLD F. KAUFMAN, of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life, are collaborat- 
ing on an extension publication, Community Development. It will be published shortly. 

An off-campus class in Resource-Use Education, taught by PROFESSOR LEE B. GAITHER, of the Resource- 
Use Education Department, made a tour of the Pet Milk Company end the Aponaug Memfacturing Company 
plents in Kosciusko on March 29. 

MR. E. ©. KERN, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, attended the meeting of the American 
Dairy Association held on the Campus April 2. 

On April 12-15, the REV. EDWIN R. HARTZ, assistant professor of social work, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, concluded a four-day seminar at Mississippi State College on marriage and. 
courtship problems. He also addressed the sociology classes of PROFESSORS WILLIAM P. CARTER, DORRIS 
RIVERS, and HARALD PEDERSEN. 

DR. R. J. SAVILLE, head of the Agricultural Economics Department, participated in the Mississipri 
Agricultural Bankers’ Credit Clinics held at Tupelo, Cleveland, Brookhaven, and Lmarel, Mississippi 
April 10-13. He also participated as a member of the Technical Committee in the Land Grant College-- 
Farm Credit Administration Conference held at New Orleans April 25-26 on Capital and Credit needs for 
desirable adjustment in Agriculture. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT A. WEBER, of the adult education department, will give a visual-aids short course 
for 36 Oktibbeha County teachers this summer. 

DR. G. K. BRYAN and DR. JAMES H. McLENDON attended the ennual meeting of the Southwestern Social 
Science Association at Austin during Spring Holidays. 

DR. HAROLD F. KAUFMAN will be visiting professor at the summer session of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute in Chicago. The summer session begins June 18 and lasts through July 20. He will conduct 
@ seminar dealing with the "The Town and County Community in a Mass Society.” 

JOHN C. REDMAN, formerly Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics here, is now on the teaching 
steff of the University of Kentucky. Professor Redman came here in 1947 and went on leave in the fall 
of 1949 to finish his Ph.D. degree. During his stay here, he worked with the Social Science Round 
Table, and assisted in the formation of the local student section of the American Farm Economic Association. 
At the University of Kentucky, Professor Redman will teach courses in production economics and research 
methodology on graduate level. He is currently engaged in two research projects, one of which is an 
outgrowth of his Fh.D. thesis and is on the Economics of Grain-Forage Substitution in Feeding for Milk 
Production. The other project is a Study of the Factors Affecting the Production Plans of Individual 
Farmers and the Allocation of Capital and Labor Between Farm Family Consumption and Use in Farm Production. 

DORRIS W. RIVERS attended the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. M. C. conference at Camp Blake Godfrey in 
April. Mr. Rivers participated in a panel discussion on Vital Relationships. Professor Rivers also 
presented an address at the Oak Grove church in Scott county on the subject "The Church in the Rural 
Community.” He likewise participated in a panel discussion of "The Church and Community Development." 

The March issue of the Mississippi Business Review, which is published by the State College 
Business Research Station contains an article by Professor WILLIAM WEINER, of the Economics Department, 
on "Twelve Years of Business Activity in the City of Jackson, 1939-1950." 

Members of DR. WILLIAM P. CARTER'S sociology classes toured the State Penitentiary at Parchman 
on April 12. A similar group visited offices of the State Department of Public Welfare in Jackson 
during the previous week. ‘They conferred with W. F. Bond, commissioner of public welfare, and his 
assistants in the State Office Building. The students also were guided through the Child Guidance 
Center in the Old Capitol Building by Dr. Estelle Magiera, director of the center, and they conferred 
with Travis McCharen, director of vocational rehabilitation. They also visited the Community Chest 
and Council; Miss Myrtle Mason, executive secretary of the Femily Service Association; Henry Brown» 

III, executive secretary, Boy Scouts of America; Miss Dorothy Price, executive secretary, Girl Scouts 
of Jackson; and Mrs. Pearl Gainey, executive secretary, maternal and Child Health Clinic. 

Two members of the history and government department were initiated into the Beta chapter of 
Semurei et Mississippi State College on April 4. ‘They were DR. JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH, professor of 

history and government; and W. J. EVANS, associate professor of government, 
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DR. HAROLD KAUFMAN, DR. HARALD PEDERSEN, DR. MARION LOFTIN, end MR. ROBERE EB. GALLOWAY attended a 
meeting of the Southern Sociological Society in Atlenta, Georgia, April 26-28. 

DR. JOHN KE. BETTERSWORTH, eddressed the newly orgenized Stephen D. Lee Camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans at a supper-meeting on May 3. He spoke on Confederate General Stephen D. Lee, the firnt president 
of Mississippi State College. 

TR. JAMES H. McLENDON has been conducting a survey of county newspsper files at Meaben, Walthall, and 
Winona in connection with a project recently undertaken by Director Denald Thompeon, of the College Library, 
looking to the microfilming of importent county newspaper files in Eest Central Mississippi. One of the 
major aspects of this project is the filming of a number of rare papers published by the Farmers’ Alliance 
and the Populist Party in the 1890's. 

PROFESSOR W. W. LITTLEJOHN, head of the accounting department at Mississippi State College, spoke on 
“Preparing for a Career in Accounting” et the L. §. U. Tri-State Accounting Teachers Conference on April 28. 

DR. JOHN K. EXTTERSWORTH visited Ackerman, Kosciusko, Houston, Goodman and lexington during April in 
connection with his duties as text editor of the Mississippi Historical Commission. 

DR. ERWIN H. PRICE, professor of modern languages, is president-elect of the Mississippi State College 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors. At the Mey meeting he will succeed Dr. Arthur 
Ollivier, head of the mathematics department. DR. BENJAMIN M. WOFFORD, of the Economics Department will be 
Snstalled as vice president; PROFESSOR PEYTON WILLIAMS of the English department, as corresponding secretary; 
end PROFESSOR OSCAR H. LITTLE of the Industrial Education department, as treasurer. 

MR. JOHN ROBERSON, who is a major in Agricultural Economics and History and the curzent holder of the 
James W. Garner scholarship here, has been granted a graduate research assistantship to the Institute of 
Research and. Training in the Social Sciences at Vanderbilt University. He will work under Dr. Wm. H, Nichols, 
who spoke here two years ago at the first session of the Social Science Rovrd Table. 

TR. HAROLD S$. SNELLGROVE spoke at the Sorosis Club annual ivncheon on May 9 on the subject,"Four Women 
of Colonial Letin America," 

TR. JOAN K. RETTERSWORTH addressed the April meeting of Chi Lambda Rho, the honorary business fraternity, 
on the subject, "Ths Business Men in History.” 

TR. ROBERP A. BRENT, of the history and government department, and MR. WILLIAN HEALD, of the modern 
lenguages department, participated in a pemel discassion conducted by PROFESSOR W. J. EVANS at the Starkville 
Women’s Club on May 8. fhe subject of the panel was,"The Truman-Machrthur Controversy." 

DR, G. K. BRYAN has been made chairmen of the membership committee in Mississippi for the Southern 
Political Science Association. Anynns wishing to become a member should send a chsck or money order for 
$4 to Dr. Bryan at Box 114, State College, Miss. 

TR. ROBYRT A. BREXT, of the Department of History end Government, has been designated by IR. F. fT. 
MITCHELL to serve as liaison officer between Mississippi State College and the Department of State in Washinge 
ton. This appointment is in line with a new State Deparsment policy designed to channel likely looking 
college students into a Foreign Service carser. Dr. Brent will attend a conference. gy Vanderbilt University 
on Friday, Mey 18th when faculty liaieon officers of institutions of higher learning in the Southern area 
will meet with State Departmen? officials to discuss the new progrem 

TR. JOHN K. SETTERSWORTH end IR. G. K. BRYAN attended the annual meeting of the Northeast Mississippi 
Phi Beta Keppa Association at M. S. C. W. on April 30. Dr. Battersworth wes elected vice-presiden’ of the 
groupe 
TR. FRANK J. WELCH and DR. DOROTHY DICKINS attended the Experiment Stations Marketing Research Advisory 
Committee meeting in Washington on May 14-16. 

TR. HAROLD 8. SNELIGROVE, Assistant Professor of Histery, will be visiting professor of history at the 
University of New Mexico during the 1951 summer session. 

DR. FRANK J. WELCH wos a member of productive capacity, mecting in Weshington May 7 end 8. fight 
lendegrent colleges had representatives on the committes, which met ia the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
pe roe The committee is to develop procedures for & survey of the nation's agricultural productive 
capacity. 

The Fourth Annual Job Clinic at Mississippi State College was held on May 15. Seventeen business and 
military leaders were present to eswer questions, not only about jobs, tut also about the danger of war 
end the effect this will have on their employment. RESIDENT FRED T. MITCHELL and DEAN R. C. WEEMS, UR., 
dean of the School of Business end Industry, welcomed the visitors to the campus. ‘The program was errenged 
by PROFESSORS J. J, MACALLISTER and ALEXIS M. ANIKEEFF, of the management department. 

MISS ESTHER F. SEGNER, head of the department of homemaking educaticn, has ennounced two short terms 
of graduate work in her department for the summers June 4~22, and Juns 25-July 13. Miss Segner will be 
essisted by three visiting instructors: MISS ALBERTA D. HILL, teacher trainer, Ideho State College; MISS 
L. LEOLA COOPER, management specialist in Extension service, Cornell University; and MISS FRANCES M. SPRATT, 
assistent professor of clothing md textiles, University of Toxas. The csurse offerings include homemaking 
curriculum evaluation, work simplification in home management, supervising teaching, a study of recent trends 
in fibers and fabrics for household and clothing needs; and other courser. Allied courses are also available 
during the second six weeks term of the summer school July 11 to August 16. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN is published by the Socisi Science Research Center of Miseiasippi State 
College, Jobn K. Besteraworth, Chairman end Editer. Al commaications should be addressed to Box 148 State 
College, Mississippi. Offics; lee Hall, Room 206. Telephone; Starkville 900, Extension 264. 

The SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CLNTER is a coopsrative group consicting of personnsl representing the 
— departments end divisions of the college interested in the development of research in the social 
sciences. 

The exscutive board of the Center consists of John K. Bettersworth, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the 
Department of History end Government, Chairman; Eevold F. Kacfman, Ph.D., Bailey Professor and Head of the 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life, Associate Chairman; Roscoe J. Saville, Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics; Dorethy Dickina, Ps.D., Heed of the Department of Homa Economics; 
lee B. Gaither, M.A., Agsociate Professor and Head of the Department of Resource-Use Education. 





